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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quiy of Bells. .... Special attention 
iven to Church, Col one, and Academy Bells..... 
filustrated Catalogue sent free. of os 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ — 
New-England Agency 


THE 


Introduction of thetr Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


(@ All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
BroTuHeErs are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or ex 


Catalogues on application. 6 


; Special E ducational Notices. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A first-class institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 
courses of study. Next term will begin Aug 31. Send for 
catalogue. [30f] J. D. SMITH, A.M., Principal. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information cencerning any Department 
address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School o Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, STRONG, D.D. 


DART™ouTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A.D. SmitH, D.D., LL.D. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 


OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D... The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. LANGSTON, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


[ELINOIS COLLEGE and ‘Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. STURTEVANT, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Iii. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for Prospectus. 3th 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Devoted wholly to Col ege work. 
Tuition and other College fees remitten to all students 
needing aid. Boarp 1n COLLEGE HALL, $3.00 a week. 
Next examination for admission, September 8. 
For catalogues apply to 
gid . A. CHADBOURNE, President. 


State Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The next term of this State institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, August 24. 
Tuition free. 

For further information, or for circulars, address 

3ib C. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


State Normal School, 
SALEM, MASS. 


Candidates for admission will be examined on Tuesday, 
Au ust 31, at 9.00 a m. 
uition and text-books are free. 
to needy 
A new Advanced Class will be formed at the beginning of 
the term. For circulars apply to 
3rd . B. HAGAR, Principal. 


Eastern State Normal School, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 

Fall term Tuesday, Aug. 17, . 


, rd and rooms on reasonable terms. For particulars ad- 
ress [30b] G. T. FLETCHER, Principal. 


Pecuniary aid is given 


Summer Board, 
AT CATSKILL, N. Y. 
' First-class accommodations for 20 to 30 guests; splendid 
hinge on high ground; pure air; shade and fruits of all 
fits a: 4 acre in strawberries; house newly furnished, and 
- ty 1 bathroom and every convenience ;—$8 to $12 per 
| adh children half price. Also, furnished residence to let 
b € season: 11 rooms, with bathroom, hot and cold water; 
_ grounds 3—$80 to $100 per month. Address 
30 JAMES H. VAN GELDER, CaTsKILL, N. Y. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


|s one of the largest and most successful Hygieni i 
S$ one ] enic Institu- 
tions in Ameri and for invalids seeking heals ond Teach- 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, (:80rGk F. Macoun, D.D. 


K COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton BaTEMAN, Pres’ t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 


logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
AVA. logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Clank, President, Amherst, Mass 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, II. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowxsr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. mg) M, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., ” 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H 
Bannister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. g Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 
OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. for 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 
T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 
UNIVERSITY, >yracuse, N.Y. ; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 
Coll. of Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D , Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presir 
dent, Epwarp H. Swarthmore, Penn. 


G IMPsON “CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. BuRNs, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
E. H. Capen, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. F AY, Secretary. 25 


estminster Md. 27 
ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’t 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, Joseph Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


<7 ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


dent 


ers desiring to live simply and enj i 

: joy country life amid beau- 

= Scenery and the purest of water and ‘ae, at reasonable 

pear My 's not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 
fed nae for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 


etc. as abo’ 
AMES H, JACKSON. 


DB=Y¥ THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May and 
opens in September. Address the President, j. F. 
_ Hurst, D D. Madison, N. J. 

‘paAciric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- | 
j land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. | 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


AW DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, lowa City. The eleventh annuai course begins 
Sept. 16th, 1875. egular course completed in one year, 
and degree admits to practice. Advanced course or second 
ear open to al] graduates without charge. Tuition $50.00 for 
ull course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
throughout the 1. For catalogues or information address 
the Chancellor, Wm. G. Hammonp, lowa City, Ia. 30m 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J. V. LansinG, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, JR., Secretary, 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes 7he Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Ropert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
_For circulars address Joun A. Murrny, M.D. 29 m 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
EW YORK HOMC@@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtine, M.D., | ean, 568 Fifth ave.. N.Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. PARDER, 426 East 26th street. _ 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement applyto Dr. R. E. RoGrrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—‘“cientific 


Department of Dartmouth College address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGes, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prot. 
C. Schenectady, N 


M4*-. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNBELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
_of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Gazan, LL.D. 
REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. Coin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G J _Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


jCm0cL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. E. St., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this !n- 
stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Engineering has been added. For circulars. apply to Rev 
WILLIAM fem Treasurer, Princeton, N J 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BURBANK, 
{K7 ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
NV Address Prof C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. _ 
EMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. Bucser, D.D., Pres. 


OtrL-sas FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxety, Ph.D. 


HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity NELSON. 


MAPLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for You 


Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 


fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 


England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 

all departments em sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 
rior instructors. Send for catalague A Prof. H. 
. Greene, Principal. 15 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 


Orcutt, A.M., 12 


PREPARATORY SCHCOLS & ACADEMIES. 
AA pres. Adem. tor Collage 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY, Established :%25. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. A 
W.S. Smit, Cazenovia, N. 


CQBAUNCT- BALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct, 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ, 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 

New school building. 

Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 

Thorough course in each department. 

Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 

No place for drones or imbeciles. ‘Tuition moderate. 

For catalogue address the Principals, 

25m _ MOWRY & GOFF. 


ROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reop September 2ad. 
29m Miss Maria P. Monrort, Principal. 

ILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 


school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. DegrinG, Principal. 26m 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 


— | catalogues address Brny. F. Mitus, A.M., Principal. 


REEN WICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparaiory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Leg, Principal. 10 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits, C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 9 


M*st¢ VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School * Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thoro’ instr Address Captain J. K. 
Buckiyn, A. M. 
EWBRIT 15 
Scho-’* 
Brita gor 
COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
% ~ .ton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Rev. C. J. or Rev. WitttAm Harris, 
{reasurer of the College. jo m 


EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs. Wright & McDonap. 40m 


UTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School. . 
Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. Sami. Locxwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. ABRAM THompson, Rector. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 

Applv to H. T. Fucier, Principal. 5 3m 


GFPBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
studv. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 
Ww NEWTON English and Class. School, 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address 
est Newton, Mass. 24m 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 

announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersitaa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 2z 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 


Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Emo. Le Maourt. $5 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For sale by translator, Miss A. L, Pace, 
Danvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and educators 


.ARY. A Family snd Day 
Address D. N. 
28m 


NATHANIEL T, ALLEN, 


with sample copies on receipt of so cents. 20m 


7 IAN 
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JULY 31, 1875. 
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| OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’} College, | 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 
— Us. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to Cc. J. LL.D,, Provost, or | I 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of >cience. Po 
ysters maryiann ‘or | — 
dents of both sexes in separate departments, each 
having full corps of instructors. Ty. Warp, D.D., Presi-| PT ; 
4 
| 
| 
27 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins’March 4th, 1875, and closes July ist. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 2:st, 1*75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROF Es5UR>5—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Geni. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Ubstet. and Dis. ot 
Wom. and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term. 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00: 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fitteen 
minutes of Bosten by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 

Expenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
by scholarships and gratuities. Ne one: f correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary :esources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 

The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
of A. B. 
ve pemanaring course of three years for the degree 
of C. E. 

A Philosoph.cal course of two years for the degree 
of B. Ph. 


A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE ve | 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNAT/Z/, OH7/0. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 3oth 
and continues till the 
middie of February 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special feature 
of this College is the 
uttention paid to CZin- 

cal Instruction—the 
dvantages for which, 
in Cincinnati, are un- 
sur 

The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at this College 
is less than at any 
ther institution in the 
country offering equa! 
advantages. 


For iuturmanon as to tees, erc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wa. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 


East 49th Street, 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Pres:penrt. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wim. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H,. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; 11. | Engineering; 
Metallurgy; |V. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Exrensses.—The tee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying. the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. i 


JAMES A. BOWEN, 


years for graduates, four for all others, for the degree 


Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 
England Colleges. 
Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
For Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. jal class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term tll the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum of London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 1. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


KHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 1. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. ) 

A * and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students c 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

Or T B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, RI. 


~The Favorite School Text-Books. 


COWPERTHWA/ T & C20.'8 
Epucarionwat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


25m 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,5 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pusiic anp 

Private SCHOOLS, shows the results of ali examinations, and 
vy of Tarainess, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
in tabular and comprehensive form. 
Bound im stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 
post-paid, so cents. 
BOSTWICK & Publishers, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


26 m 


Bellevue Hospital 


Medical College, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces 


and a Summer Session. THE PRELIMINAKY AUTUM? 


a  pactonianey Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 
AL LERM for 1875-1876 wili commence on Wednesday, 


September 15, 1 75, and contioue untii the vpening of the Regular Session. During the Preliminary Term. clin- 


precisely the same number and order as in the Regular 
on Wed A. ~< 


29, 1875, and end about the 1st of 


ical and didactic lectures will be aren in 
Session. THE REGULAR SESSION wiii 
March, 1876. 


FACULTY, 


ISAAC E. TAYLOR, “.D., 
Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


JAMES R. WuOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Climical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN,M.D, 

Professor of Princip.es and Practice of surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., 

Professor of ic S 


Surgery, Fraciures and Disloca- 
ALEXANDER B. M.D., 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
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TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even th: 
stone siate itselt, which has so jong been in use. 

The advantages of these Siates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation o 
a slate surtace ever made that will stand the application © 
water and the usage o which slates in schoo s are subjecte:. 
without the surface being injured. 


RACH 
No. 1, 534x83¢ inches, two marking suriaces, 
“2, “ six “ “ 5 
6% x9% two 4 


‘The above Nos (1 to 4, inclusive), are bound im stift cover 
and muslin. 

Cop:es of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receip 
ot half the price printed above. 


Yor introduction, a LIRKRAL discount wil! be made. 


dress, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, M1<s. 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
No. ltod No. 5 tu 7 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 

No. 1 Tablets, ............. 15 cents each. 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
25 STROBRIDGE & 00., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Browninc, 
KoeniG, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Colleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their owu manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No !nstruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For i-cimch Spark... 845.00 
For 4-inch 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
45.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS. 
Manufactory in Brockline, Mass, 
Office in Boston, ig? Tremont Street ; — Hours 
10:00 and 12:00 A, M. 


between 
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Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Uil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 
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Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families. 


Teachers and School Officers wil] address 


F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


[/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supp ies in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
best terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College T'ext-Books, and Books in the vanous departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
turnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are mvited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Kooks in various departments of Literature Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
iciied. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
' ollege Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Bosion, 
New-England Agents for American EpucCaTIONAL Series 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers foe introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articies in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO,, 


52 Westminster St., Providence, R. 1. 


23 


_ Correspondence and a visit solicited. 23 
& CO., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 
VOOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 


Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dic. 


One Hundred Dollars. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 


OSSILS, MINERALS, &c. 


Ten complete standard collections for studving or teaching 
Geology and Mineralogy, caretully prepared and ar 
ranged and adapted for Schools and Colleges, containing 
Over 2200 specimens. 

Fossils.— 1000 specimens, representing the Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Cenozoic times and subdivisions according to 
Dana’s Mauual of Geology. 

Rocks. — Azoic, Metamorphous Igt eous, Volcanic, and 
Sedimentary or Fossiliferous Rocks, representing the geo- 
logical divi-ions 

Minerals, all important varieties. Rocks and Minerals, 
4oo Specimens. 

Sizes—Rocks about 8, Minerals 4 square inches Price, 
$200; smaller collections in proportion. ; 

Particular descriptions of the collections furnished. 

27 acim P F. MOHR, Jr., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x 10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 
WALTER HOXIE, Ranpotpn, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for ®20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
Address A. B. C., care MV. E Fournal of Education. 


ARD’S CASTS.—1 offer for sale one set of the 

Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
school to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
price for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
FOSSIL, Box 3:4, Boston, Mass. 17 


~ SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin Cias- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancignt GgoGrapuy, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, Orm@NTAL, GERMANIC, Romance, SLAvic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 


on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 


many years’ experience in F orei ook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and librarv. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
porter, 77. Univer-ity Place. NEW YORK. Large 
tssoriment of Aiscellaneous Literature, School Beoks. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 2 cts. per annum for post 
we. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
nal Periodicals. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 
designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins a 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furnished. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 26 
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BOSTON, Mass. 


Text - Book N Easy to Learn. 
only $1. Rapid — Legibie. 
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Washington. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


What figure more immovably august 

Than that grave strength so patient and so pure, 
Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, sure, 
That soul serene, impenetrably just, 

Modeled on classic lines so simple they endure ? 
That soul so softly radiant and so white 

The track it left seems less of fire than light, 
Cold but to such as love distemperature ? 

And if pure light, as some deem, be the force 
That drives rejoicing planets on their course, 
Why for his power benign seek an impurer source ? 
His was the true enthusiasm that burns long, 
Domestically bright, 

Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 

The hidden force that makes a lifetime strong, 
And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 
Passionless, say you? What is passion for 

But to sublime our natures and control 

To front heroic toils with late return, 

Or none, or such as shames the conqueror ? 
That fire was fed with substance of the soul 
And not with holiday stubble that could burn 
Through seven slow years of unadvancing war, 
Equal when fields were lost or fields were won, 
With breath of popular applause or blame, 

Nor fanned nor damped, unquenchably the same, 
Too inward to be reached by flaws of idle fame. 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world's honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born ; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 


Who was all this, and ours, and all men’s— Washington. 
—Atlantic, for August. 


— The physical as well as the moral and _ intellectual 
nature of a child should receive special attention. That 
a vigorous mind can be developed only in a vigorous 
t dy, is one of the most obvious truths ; yet how often 
Is it entirely disregarded. To educate the mind when 
the body is in a nérvous, feeble condition is a fruitless 
and useless task. The first thing to be sought is a 
sound body with physical vigor. This should take pre- 
cedence of every thing else ; without this no acquisition 


can be of but little avail.—Supt. Leach, Providence. 


| opposite shore of the Hellespont. 


Swimming. 


BY G. E, CHANNING. 


Swimming should form a part of every one’s educa- 
tion ; the many sad accidents, continually happening, 
which a slight knowledge of that useful art would pre- 
vent, tell us that. Not only asa means of preserving 
life is it serviceable, says a recent writer—“ its effects 
in developing, invigorating, and giving health to the 
body are so great, and it is so easily learned, that it is 
of the highest consequence, particularly in climates 
where the heat of the summer prevents active exercise 
on the land. To all the advantages of cold bathing, it 
adds many others ; it enables the bather to remain much 
longer in the water, on account of the exercise it affords, 
and thus—in salt water at least—gives more opportu- 
nity to invigorate the skin—one of the greatest benefits 
of frequent salt-water bathing, as a large number of 
diseases spring from a debilitated state of the skin, 
which is very frequent in changeable climates, produc- 
ing colds, inflammations, rheumatism, etc. The exer- 


~|cise greatly strengthens the lower extremities, the ab- 


dominal muscles, the muscles of the chest, and the or- 
gans of respiration, the spine, neck, and arms. It in- 
creases courage, and furnishes an agreeable excitement 
—the usual attendant of manly and brisk exercise—but 
peculiarly so of swimming, on account of the mastery 
which it gives us over an element for which the human 
structure is but partially fitted. 

The globe contains about three times as much water 
as land. Unless able to swim, with what danger is 
every venture upon this water attended, since a slippery 
board, a crank boat, a misstep, and a thousand and 
one trifles besides, may be the means of our drowning ? 
Can any one imagine a more agonizing sight than a 
drowning person ; some loved one, perhaps, that those 
close at hand are unable, through ignorance, to save? 
Some say, “Pooh! Pooh! you can’t frighten ws. 
What need to learn? Think of the ignorant numbers 
constantly bathing, and how few are drowned. Look 
at the sailors who cannot swim.” Poor logic, and the 
ones that talk thus are the ones most frequently — apart 
from shipwrecks and the like—drowned. They are 
willing to run needless risks, saying: “others have 
done so before.” Cases of this kind are to be met with. 
How many brave deeds have been consummated through 
the agency of swimming? Their record belongs not 
alone to the days gone by, for by reading our daily 
paper we find them an almost every-day occurrence. 

A history of celebrated swimmers, of both ancient 
and modern times, would be alike entertaining and in- 
structive. The story of Leander, related by Ovid and 
Musaeus, is one of the many noteworthy that will bear 
repetition. Leander was captivated by the charms of 
Hero, a young priestess, who lived at Sestos, on the 
coast of Thrace, he himself dwelling at Abydos, on the 
To visit his love he 
swam the Hellespont every evening, guided by a beacon- 
light, kindled by her at the top of her tower, remained 
sometime, and swam back again to Abydos. All went 
well until one fatal night when Hero either neglected to 
light the beacon, or Leander’s strength failed him. 
The next morning disclosed to Hero’s distracted sight, 
his body, lying motionless in death, upon the beach 
where the sea had cast it. In her despair and grief 
she threw herself into the sea to share his fate. The 
distance from Abydos to Sestos was thirty stades, or 
three miles, six furlongs. Much discussion has arisen 
regarding the practicability of this feat. Itis difficult to 


believe that Leander swam this distance twice in every 
day, especially as the Hellespont abounds in currents 
more or less swift. As for swimming every evening, 
say fora month consecutively, or nearly so, allowing 
for storms, it is doubtful if a man’s physique, be he 
never so toughened, would allow the strain. 


Some believers show that by walking along the shore 
to a point opposite Hero’s tower, where the width of 
the Hellespont is considerably diminished, Leander 
would have shortened the distance to seven stades or 
1,300 yards. The best way to prove its truth seems 
that taken by Lord Byron. On May 3d, 1810, Byron 
crossed the Hellespont in company with a friend, Lieut. 
Ekenhead, time one hour, distance 2,130 yards; al- 
though the strength of the currents, by forcing the 
swimmers to the right and left, made the feat equal to 
a passage of twice the lehgth. Byron contracted a fever 
by the achievement. Mr. Turner, an Englishman, at- 
tempted to cross but failed, after being in the water 
twenty-five minutes. He afterwards, as if jealous of 
Byron, pointed out the fact that his lordship swam but 
one way, while Leander made the double passage. 


Of all feats of swimming let us place first that of the 
brave Florida Indians. In a deadly quarrel with Fer- 
dinand de Soto and his band of 300 Spaniards, goo 
Floridians were driven by their pursuers into a lake, 
about a mile in width, and much longer. The Span- 
iards formed in a line around the lake, and discharged 
their arrows and muskets from its banks at the Florid- 
ians, that, despite the disadvantage of being in deep 
water, continued to fight bravely, but few surrendering. 
Often several swam abreast, bearing on their shoulders 
a comrade, who defiantly discharged at the enemy their 
few remaining shafts. Night fell, and morning dawned, 
but it was not until late in the day that, overcome with 
fatigue and hunger, they all, save seven, gave in their 
submission. Some had been in the lake twenty-four 
hours, swimming all the time. The seven yet remain- 
ing in the water, were bound to resist to the last. The 
Spanish captain at length sent a detachment of twelve 
picked men to drag them out, which command they 
literally obeyed. The historian of the period, Garcil- 
laso di Vega, says, “ Their appearance was most pitiful. 
They fell upon the ground more dead than alive, and 
in a state in which one might imagine men to be in who 
had fought swimming, for thirty consecutive hours. 
The Spaniards, somewhat pitying their sad condition, 
and admiring their pluck, carried them into the town, 
where they brought them round, doing the poor savages 
more good by kindness than by their medicine.” 


Abbe Amilhon, says in his “ Researches on the exer- 
cise of swimming among the Ancients:” “ The exer- 
cise of swimming has not only preserved the lives of 
many famous personages, but it has enabled not a few 
to perform successfully acts which, had they been un- 
able to swim well, they would never have dreamed of 
attempting.” For an instance, he gives Horatius Co- 
cles, who, he says, would never have had the hardihood 
to meet the Etruscans on the bridge leading into Rome, 
without full confidence in his swimming powers. The 
bridge, being cut down, he plunged into “ Father Tiber,” 
and swam ashore. 

Caesar, at the seige of Alexandria, saved his life by 
swimming away from his enemies, carrying with him 
his tablets and military equipage. The tablets he held 
over the water, in one hand, to keep them dry, using 
the other to swim with. The baggage he pushed be- 
fore him, holding it with his teeth. 


The Romans practised the art from an early age. 
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After the exercises at the Campus Martius were finished 
for the day, they imvigorated themselves by a plunge 
into the Tiber. This custom, like many other useful 
ones, came to be discontinued by them. It was also 
in good repute with the Gallo-Romans, Franks, and 
many other nations, not forgetting the Jews in the time 
of the historian, Flavius Josephus. Josephus, accord- 
ing to his own account, suffered shipwreck in the Adri- 
atic, from a vessel containing 600 passengers. Not at 
all discouraged he swam all night, and next day was 
picked up by a vessel he fell in with, together with 80 
companions. 

Remarkable modern swimmers there are, as_ the 
achievements of Gurr, popularly called the “man. 
fish,” and others, show. Recently an Englishman at- 
tempted to cross the channel between France and Eng- 
land. His strength did not fail, but in the chill water 
he grew colder and colder until his circulation was en- 
dangered, and so was taken on board an accompanying 
boat, though not at all wearied. 

Of the different methods of swimming, the most im- 
portant are the chest and side strokes. Swimming on 
the back is also useful, when a rest or change of position 
is desired. The chest, or ordinary stroke, is the most 
natural one for man, and will always be the most popu- 
lar — not for speed so muchasease. This is the stroke 
for beginners. Select for your lessons a spot some five 
feet deep, with little or no shelve to the bottom, and 
sound it well to know your ground, that your confidence 
may be firm ; wear as little clothing as possible, having 
watched a swimmer previously, to gain some knowledge 
of how to strike out ; start off slowly, keeping the head 
pretty well out of the water ; use the arms freely, but do 
not, at first, lift both feet from off the ground ; take the 
stroke with one leg, and push yourself along with the 
other. A great mistake people frequently make in first 
attempts, is to bring the legs, particularly the feet, close 
to the surface of the water. This has a tendency to 
push the head under, and gives them that damper to 
confidence, a “ducking.” If you do not learn in the 
first lessons, or in the first dozen, keep at it, and some 
day you will slide gracefully into the “ knack ” — per- 
haps when least expected. 

“The chest stroke,” says a writer, in a popular month- 
ly, “is better performed, as a rule, than all the other 
strokes together, as it is the first acquired by the as- 
pirant.” Should you despair of ever learning under 
your own tuition, find some person competent to teach. 

The following method will be found an excellent one; 
one which, if carried out rightly, will most likely crown 
your efforts with success. Seek a quiet place for your 
lessons, abreast of some pier, bank, or other standing- 
place, where the water is not less than eight feet deep. 
Your apparatus consists of a broad belt, attached se- 
curely by a stout cord to a pole, say from eight to ten 
feet in length. Fasten the belt around the chest so 
that it cannot slip, give the handle end of the pole to 
your teacher, and plunge confidently in, taking the 
chest stroke. That part of the belt to which the cord 
is attached is of course on your back. As you launch 
out, the teacher on the bank, with a slight effort, raises 
the pole enough for your support, and walks along by 
your side as you progress ; he is thus in an excellent 
position to criticize your every movement ; as you get 
more and more proficient in the lessons, let him slack 
the cord accordingly. 

For a full description of a similar system, introduced 
into the German swimming-schools, consult the treatise 
on swimming of Gen. Von Pfuet, published in Berlin, 
1817. Also an article in Lieber’s “Encyclopedia 
Americana,” under head of “Swimming.” The chest 
stroke mastered, we turn attention to swimming on the 
back; as before stated, chiefly valuable for the rest it 
gives. This is easily learned; turn over on the back 
and give spasmodic kicks, either alternate or simultane- 
ous, with the legs, using the arms more as paddles. 

Floating on the back is easy, especially in salt water. 
Keep the body stiff and straight, hands at side, and 


take long breaths, that the lungs may be well filled, 
consequently more buoyant, breathing through the 
nose. Side-swimming is used much for speed ; also 
for stemming currents and tides. As the name indi- 
cates, it is swimming on the side, part of the head 
under water, striking out with one arm while the other 
describes a semi-circle. There are other ways, but 
these are the most important. 

The above directions will, I think, apply for both old 
and young. Begin at once. Many have learned past 
forty. “What man has done, man can do.” 

Diving is of great importance in the swimming edu- 

cation. It of course requires almost unlimited confi- 
dence to dive down from a height into cool, dark depths ; 
but no confidence, no swimmer. Before diving, it is 
well to wet both head and ears, the latter slightly on 
the inside, that the shock may not be too great at the 
first plunge. Some put a little cotton-wool into each 
ear-opening. Before each dive, inhale and respire long 
breaths, that the lungs may be well aired, and carry a 
sufficient supply of air under water with you. Place 
the hands at arms’ length, palm to palm, above the 
head, give a vigorous jump into the air, and strike the 
water head downwards, at a sharp angle. If the body 
is not kept well straightened out, a smart slap will be 
the result as you hit the water, which will make the 
flesh tingle. To facilitate your progress downward it 
may be necessary to use the limbs much as if swimming 
on the surface, and the eyes may be opened more or 
less. Diving is a valuable adjunct in saving life, as 
the drowning person possibly may have sunk for the 
third and last time. To save the drowning, use caution. 
An hysterical person will sometimes drown the would- 
be rescuer. Interror he catches at him, resolved to hold 
on to the last. Diving with such a one may release his 
clutch ; should it not, strangulation, as a last resource, 
must serve the purpose. Try always to quiet him as 
you approach ; if you cannot, seize from behind by the 
hair, and push before you, or sustain till aid arrives. 
If self-possessed, seize under the arm-pits, or by an 
arm, and let him work his legs to aid. An excellent 
plan is to swim in front, his hands clasping your should- 
ers. You will thus be able to make more progress 
Combining with these three strokes a knowledge of 
diving, understanding thoroughly the rules of the Hu- 
mane Society for restoring partially drowned persons to 
life, an education in the swimming department is suf- 
ficiently complete. 
The divers of antiquity were, many of them, much 
celebrated. To them an hour or two at a time under 
water was but child’s play. If the traditions could but 
be believed, Plutarch, in his life of Antony, gives the 
following amusing anecdote: “He (Antony) went one 
day to angle with Cleopatra, and being so unfortunate 
as to catch nothing in the presence of his mistress, he 
gave secret orders to the fishermen to dive under water, 
and put fishes, that had been already taken upon his 
hooks ; and these he drew so fast that the Egyptian per- 
ceived it. But, feigning great admiration, she told 
everybody how dexterous Antony was, and invited them 
next day to come and see him again. So, when a num- 
ber of them had come on board the fishing boats, as 
soon as he had let down his hook, one of her servants 
was beforehand with his divers, and fixed upon his 
hook a salted fish from Pontus. Antony, feeling his 
line give, drew up the prey, and when, as may be im- 
agined, general laughter ensued, “ Leave,” said Cleo- 
patra, “the fishing-rod, general, to us poor sovereigns 
of Pharos and Canopus ; your game is cities, provinces, 
and kingdoms.” 


— Hardly anything is more conducive to health and 
comfort at this season thon the habit of daily bathing. 
It not only promotes cleanliness, which is all-important 
both to moral and physical well-being, but it gives a 
cheery vigor which is of great service in warding off the 
attacks of disease and keeping up the tone of the whole 


system. 


Teaching the Languages. 
BY FRANCIS H. KIRMAYER. 


I wrote several articles for the Massachusetts Teacher 
last year on teaching languages. One was on teaching 
Greek, and I then showed, from the case of a private 
pupil under my instruction, that after twelve lessons a 
pupil of ordinary capability can begin to read Xenophon’s 
Anabasis with profit, if he studies earnestly and faith- 
fully. Recitations one hour ; study on part of pupil 
three hours per lesson. Upon this a very strong article 
appeared against such proceeding in teaching. The 
writer, who signed himself “ F.,” claimed that all the 
lessons I imposed were too long, and backed his state- 
ments with a ten years’ experience in teaching. He 
analyzed especially the first lesson on the Alphabet. 
This, he thought, could not be learned in six hours,— 
double the time which I had allotted. 

I should have replied to that article long before this, 
if there had not been a prospect for introducing Greek 
at this school. This, I thought, would be a good op- 
portunity for showing what could be done with a class. 
As Greek is now introduced at this school, I wish to 
show, if you give me space, how to teach the Greek 
Alphabet so that the pupils shall know it after two 
hours of study on their part. I have a class of six 
young men. Two of these six young men performed 
the task of learning the Greek Alphabet in two hours ; 
the other four had a little knowledge of Greek, and 
knew the Alphabet. I will now describe the manner 
in which the Greek Alphabet was taught and learned. 
After some preliminary instruction about language 
generally, Greek language especially, dialects of Greek 
language, literature, etc., I asked the pupils to open 
their grammars at the Alphabet. Looking at the alpha- 
bet as a whole, we found the number of the letters less 
than in the English Alphabet. We found also that in 
Greek, ¢, f, 4, g, 4, v, w are wanting: there are two 0 and 
two ¢ vowels; there are four consonants,9, @, X, 
which are represented in English by two letters each. 
Then I took the crayon and stepped to the blackboard, 
asking the pupils to make all the letters after me, and 
to tell me which letters they found like the correspond- 
ing English letters, and how they might most easily 
recognize those which they found unlike. They knew 
twelve capitals, and five small letters, already. One 
capital and five other small letters they could always 
tell, when they should see them, after this first lesson. 
The remaining eleven capitals and fourteen small let- 
ters had to be learned. Some can be associated as 
Greek P and #; others cannot be associated. I asked 
the pupils to mark those letters which they found to be 
different from the English, and showed them in what 
manner to learn them. 

As we had no Greek Reader just then, we took Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis to drill the alphabet and pronuncia- 
tion at the same time. In order not to pronounce any- 
thing unknown, I translated about ten lines at the be- 
ginning of the first book ; then pronounced, and caused 
the pupils to imitate. Topic of first lesson, as guide 
for pupils’ home-work, was: 1. Learn Greek letters not 
known already. 2. Learn the order of the letters in the 
Greek Alphabet. 3. Practice the letters on the first ten 
lines of Xenophon’s Anabasis, and try to pronounce 
those ten lines. Besides this, I asked them to read the 
Introduction to Crosby’s Greek Grammar. The next 
day I pronounced the ten lines in Xenophon once more, 
for imitation ; then I asked the pupils to give me the 
letters of each word. This was readily done. Now I 
translated ten lines more in advance, and without pro- 
nouncing, asked for the letters of the words. This was 
done very well. Then I pronounced, for imitation. At 
last I read again—now the twenty lines, with the 
proper inflection. 

Topic for second lesson’s home-work was the same 
as for the first lesson, with the ten lines in addition as 
above mentioned. When the pupils came to the class- 


room for the third time, they had the Alphabet and the 
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main facts of the pronunciation. Their home study was 
one hour each day. After this we received Crosby’s 
Greek Lessons ; then we practiced in them, besides be- 
ginning also the inflection of nouns. 

My pupils studied the common forms of inflection, 
read nearly all of Crosby’s Greek Lessons, and after the 
forty-fifth lesson they began Xenophon’s Anabasis, which 


they read with ease. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss., July 18, 1875. 


Identical Education and Co-education. 


BY JAMES S. KENNEDY. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION seems to be entering vig- 
orously upon its destined work. A recent paper contains 
a calm and rather searching criticism of Dr. Clarke’s 
“Sex in Education,” reflecting, perhaps, the views of 
the JouRNAL itself on this somewhat “ vexed question.” 
The subject is also engaging the attention of Southern 
educators, and a note from this remote point in the 
South may not be unwelcome. 

Having been engaged in the work of female educa- 
tion for the past ten years, I have cherished a profound 
interest in all the problems appertaining to the higher 
forms of female education. And yet in spite of the 
experiments at Oberlin and Michigan in co-education, 
and at Vassar and Mt. Holyoke in identical education so- 
called, I have not been able to reach the conclusion 
that either is the wisest or best method for compassing 
the grand ultimate ends of a true Christian education, 


If not true —according to truth in all its aspects and 
relations—education is necessarily false and pernicious ; 
and if not Christian in a high and comprehensive sense, 
it is for the same reason rationalistic and one-sided in 
its development, unfit for man or woman, and incapable 
of exalting humanity to its destined goal. It is obvious 
to all competent to judge, that many of the most de- 
plorable evils—social, intellectual, and moral — have 
arisen directly or indirectly from false and radically 
wrong methods of education. Uistory abounds in sad 
illustrations of this truth. They need not be recounted. 

To the writer it seems self-evident, that the proposi- 
tion that the education of boys and girls, of young men 
and women, should be ¢dentical in the guality, quantity, 
and methods of study, is not only questionable on its 
very face, but is untenable in reason, and unsupported 
by the facts of the case. A wise and correct solution 
of this question will settle at once a great many other 
problems of vital moment. It is fundamental to the 
question of co-education. 

If, then, the grand ultimate aim and end of education 
be the true and proper development of the nobler hu- 
manity, the identifying of male and female education in 
quality, quantity, and method will certainly defeat that 
end, or materially obstruct it. Let us examine. 

Education fer se, whatever its kinds or methods, can 
not obliterate the essential distinctions of sex, physio- 
logically, morally, or metaphysically. If it could, it 
would blight forever the brightest hopes of humanity, 
and reduce the genus homa to a contemptible mongrel- 
ism of imbecility and bestiality—Darwin’s aboriginal 
idea. A distinction, therefore, without a difference is 
an absurdity. 

If boys and girls are themselves identical; if they 
are designed for the same vocations in life ; if they have 
been predestined to move and toil, think and suffer, in 
the same spheres of personal and relative duty ; and if in 
their physiological, intellectual, and moral structure, 
they are egually adapted to the multiform pursuits of 
human life, by all means, ceteris paribus, let their edu- 
Cation be identical as well in kind and degree as in method. 

Why not? What has woman done that she should 
be put under the ban in this respect? Is she not really 
the “better half” of humanity, and therefore entitled 
to pre-eminence over man in dignity and prerogative? 

But that is not the question! Woman was certainly 
never designed by her Creator to occupy édentically the 


Same sphere of duty and responsibility with man. 
(Does identically the same infringe upon Prof. Greene’s 
Grammar?) Proof.—The history of the race from 
Adam till now. Her delicate and peculiar bodily struc- 
ture. Her relations to the family and home circle. 
This is an ordination of heaven. Man may not trans- 
gress it with impunity, and woman ought not to attempt 
to evade it by affecting masculinity either in character 
or habits of life. It is abnormal, and therefore wrong 

What has this to do with her education? “Much 
every way.” If her instincts, intellections, and sensi- 
bilities are unlike those of man in any important sense, 
it follows inevitably that her education—if wise and true 
—must be and ought to be unlike that of man. Not that 
her educational advantages should be inferior to those of 
man. By no means. But unlike in kind, and degree, and 
methods, it may be, when she has passed up through the 
common elementary studies, and is now ready by age 
and previous educational discipline to enter upon and 
complete, a thorough and comprehensive course of 
instruction, more particularly suited to her nature, her 
duties, and her divinely-appointed destiny. 

Why should Vassar College, therefore, aspire to teach 
young women, at great cost, how to construct railroads 
and ocean steamers ; or to indoctrinate them in all the 
learned categories of Aristotle, and in the profound 
mysteries and obliquities of civil and international law, 
and in the shoreless, hypercritical explorations of Ger- 
man transcendentalists ; or, in a word, to show them 
how in all things to play the vo/# of a man, and forget 
and ignore their womanly destiny? To this it may be 
said, the age demands it as a necessity of republican 
civilization. American institutions require it; and 
nothing else or less can realize the American idea of 
Semale education. 

Reply.—The age, then, demands that which is wrong 
per se, and what will prove disastrous in the concrete. 
Its civilization, like other civilizations, needs recon- 
structing. American institutions have, perhaps, very 
deliberately manufactured the sentiment and idea of 
the édenticality (pardon the word) of the sexes, so that it 
is difficult to enforce a recognition of the fundamental 
differences. So much the worse, because self originated 
and self-imposed. It is radicalism in philosophy “gone 
to seed.” A true educational conservatism must an- 
tagonize it till it expires of itself. 

If not countervailed, it will bring our country to grief. 
Aye, it will bring countless woes upon woman, for whose 
very behoof the new departure claims to be struggling 
to overturn and explode the errors of the dead past. 

“4 fair chance for girls ;” yes, forever, I say, to de 
and continue girls—until they grow up into a pure and 
noble womanhood, “polished after the similitude of a 
palace,” and not unsexed by donning the clothes of a 
man, and aspiring to be what they were never designed 
to be, lawyers, politicians, and major-generals. I must 
conclude, for the present, with this corollary: If the 
education of boys and girls, of young men and women, 
should not be identical in quality, quantity, and method, is 
not the ¢o-education of the sexes unwise, impracticable, 
and pernicious ? 


— When early and careful attention is given to the 
development of every muscle and function of the body 
—when food, exercise, and rest in their due proportions 
and proper quantity are furnished with the most assid- 
uous care—when the brain is not exhausted by the con- 
tinual whirl of excitement caused by sensational read- 
ing and the round of evening amusements and festiv- 
ities—when active labor, and even toil, are not consid- 
ered derogatory or unfashionable—when pure air and 
sunshine are regarded as essential to animal as to vege- 
table growth, the instances of weak and disordered 
nerves and broken constitutions are exceedingly rare. 
Let the laws of health be obeyed in all their rigid de- 
mands, and the amount of study in our schools may 
even be increased without any injury.—Supt. Leach, 
Providence. 


Modern Olympic Games at Athens. 


The present King of Greece some years since caused 
the stadium to be cleared out, and soon after, a rich 
gentleman named Zappa left a considerable sum of 
money to support an exhibition of athletic sports every 
four years, to represent as closely as could be the con- 
tests which took place in the glorious days of old Greece. 
The third of these revived Olympiads was celebrated 
Sunday, and it was a strange sight to see towards five 
o’clock in the afternoon the whole population—men, 
women, and children, on foot and in carriages—hurry- 
ing past the palace, over the site of the old Athenian 
gardens, and across the Ilyssus towards the stadium, 
Few more glorious sights could be witnessed than that 
which this place—usually so solitary and silent—pre- 
sented when filled with eager crowds Sunday evening. 
The long horseshoe - shaped hollow, partly natural, 
partly artificial, at the foot of Hymettus, with its inter- 
minable rows of seats sweeping round the vast extent, 
and capable of accommodating all Athens, looked bril- 
liant and gay indeed with forty thousand patient sitters, 
and at the first glance at the old place peopled with 
this vast crowd, there was something that recalled its an- 
cient glory. It was simply splendid. When, however, 
we have said this there is not much to add. The Greeks 
of to-day are not an athletic people. The young Greek 
values his French attire and manners, his easy saunter 
and quiet gossip, far more than anything to be gained 
by severe bodily exertion, and the time has gone by 
when the laurel crown possesses any charm for him, for 
the only gymnasium in which he cares to exercise his en- 
ergies is the school where he acquires that educational 
varnish which will enable him to eschew manual labor, 
or the mart where he can develop to the utmost that 
finesse and cunning that frequently lead to fortune. 


The exhibition of last Sunday is proudly designated 
by the Greek newspapers as the “Third Olympiad.” 
According to all accounts the first Olympiad was ex- 
tremely ridiculous, the second after four years was but 
little better, and this third not anything to boast of. 
To one accustomed to the athletic sports of a good 
English school the whole affair appeared childish 
enough, but from the excited applause at every feat it 
was evident that the spectators regarded the affair as a 
perfect success. About twenty athletes contested. 
There were foot races, throwing the discus, jumping 
with the pole, hurling the javelin, climbing, etc., but 
neither wrestling nor boxing. None of the old forms, 
ceremonies, or costumes were observed. The King 
and Queen were not present, and the wreaths were dis- 
tributed by a venerable old gentleman. To say that 
stout old ladies and gentlemen leisurely promenaded 
the arena during all the excitement of the foot race, 
and compelled the racers to wind in and out to avoid 
knocking them over, that dogs were roaming about just 
as they pleased and getting in everybody’s way, that the 
poles of the jumpers often stuck in the ground, and re- 
quired the dead weight of the owners to carry them 
over, that the javelins never went near the target unless 
the thrower ran almost close to it, and the discus in- 
stead of being metal was simply a wooden platter with 
which the dogs often ran off —would be but saying 
little, for the whole affair was most ridiculously absurd 
as being supposed to resemble in the faintest degree 
the glorious contests of ancient Greece. The only feat 
at all “ worthy of speech” was that of climbing the pole, 
and two fellows certainly achieved that in rather fine 
style. But notwithstanding all its shortcomings, we 
must hail with gratitude anything which every four years 
brings the whole population of Athens to people the 
long-deserted seats of its magnificent Stadium. 

—The Academy. 


— Kansas teacher—“ Where does all our grain prod- 
uct go to?” Boy—“It goes into the hopper.” “ Hop- 
per! What hopper?” “Grasshopper!” triumphantly 


shouted the lad. 
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Fossils for Central Park. 


The trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History have resolved to make an effort to secure for 
their institution Professor Hall’s collection of fossils 
This collection is the result of the labors of Prof. James 
Hall in this department for more than forty years. He 
was connected with the geological survey of New York 
at its organization in 1836, was appointed palzontol- 
ogist in 1843, and for thirty years has been the State 
Geologist of New York. His position has, therefore, 
been such as to give him rare facilities for the collec- 
tion of fossils, and no man has improved such opportu- 
nities to better advantage. 

As every student of geology knows, the palzozoic 
rocks are very fully represented in New York State and 
its immediate vicinity ; in fact, the rocks of that State 
have, to a great extent, given names to the Silurian and 
Devonian strata for the whole continent. As might be 
expected, the Hall collection is especially rich in cri- 
noids, graptolites, trilobites, brachiopods, cephalopods, 
and other palzozoic fossils ; but it is not confined to New 
York fossils, nor is it deficient in representatives of later 
geological periods. The carboniferous rocks of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
Western and Southern States ; the Triassic, Jurassic, 
and cretaceous rocks of Connecticut, New Jersey, Al- 
abama, and England ; and the tertiary rocks of our 
Western territories, all have furnished choice specimens 
for Professor Hall's cabinet. 

The New York 7Z7ribune, in a late issue, devoted more 
than four columns to a description of this collection, 
illustrated by cuts of some of the most prominent of 
the hundreds of thousands of fossils it contains. From 
it we make the following extracts :— 


“Whoever gets Hall’s collection,” said Prof. Agassiz, “‘ will have the geolog- 
ical museum of America.” No man ever took a deeper interest in gathering the 
treasures of science, and none was better qua‘ified to pass an opinion concerning 
them, than the great naturalist who founded the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy at Cambridge. It was in connection with his anxiety to obtain the Hall co!- 
lection for Massachusetts that he so expressed himself. To the people of Albany, 
in a speech at the dedication of the Dudley Observatory, he declared that the 
fame of Prof. Hall's labors was so widely extended in Europe, that whenever 
a geologist crossed the Atlantic to America, his first steps in the New World 
would be toward the capital of New York, in search of the fossils there collected. 

* Many of the opportunities of which Prof. Hal] 
enjoyed the advantage can never be repeated: such, for instance, as the cutting 
of the Erie and other canals. For forty years, exchanges and purchases have gone 
hand in hand with collecting, in person and by proxy, from untrodden fields. A 
three-volume essay would be required to record the history of all the expeditions 
whose results are here; and even to give the names of the explorers associated 
in some of them would be slighting to the many who would have to be omitted 
for the sake of brevity; this letter will not attempt the task. In the great abund- 
ance of the Hall collection there is the material for future exchanges with the 
museums of Europe, whereby specimens can be obtained for America that no 
money can buy. This is part of the programme laid down for the Albany fossils 
after they shall have been removed to Central Park, and already a foreign cor- 
respondence has been opened, based upon this prospect. M. Barande, tutor of 
the Count de Paris, years ago made Bohemia the classic ground of European ge- 
o'ogy ficuring every species of fossil discovered in that country. He is to have 
the first offer of exchange with the Hall collection. The geological survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland has been very thoroughly performed. Sir Henry de la 
Bache and Sir Rhoderick Murchison were its earlier directors. The late Prince 
Consort took great interest in that survey, and under his influence the specimens 
obtained durmg its progress were brought together in the Museum of Practica! 
Geology. The second offer of exchanges from the Hall collection will be with 
that Museum. 

It will be seen that the removal of the Hall collection to the new fire-proof 
building of the American Museum of Natural History is an event of high impor- 
tance to geological science. The preservation of these fossils from the danger of 
fire may save us such regrets as those which have followed the destruction of sci- 
entific treasures at Chicago. Especially would the loss of type specimens be irre- 
parable—and of these the collection contains an unusually large proportion—speci- 
mens to which the student must from time to time refer, as he wishes to ascertain 
more particularly the specific differences by which organisms are characterized 
and classified. The collection, after removal to Central Park, will doubtless be 
placed in charge of a competent curator, whose business will be to put these 
treasures in the light of day, where they will be accessible to the student. When 
the system of exchanges projected shall have been carried out, a long step may 
be made toward realizing the dream, the hope of geo'ogists—a thorough compar- 
ison of the respective fossils of similar strata from both hemispheres, whereby we 

may learn something definite about the whole earth's past history. 


What to Observe. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Those who have classes in Natural Science should 
take them into the field. Young students often prove 
to be good observers, if they are only told what to ob- 
serve. Many an untrained, illiterate farmer has noticed 


phenomena of nature, no doubt, that have escaped 
more educated eyes. But the trained student has this 
advantage, that he knows what is important ; he is in- 
formed of the course of modern research, and can direct 
his attention at once to points which require clearing. 
The poor farmer might only accumulate a mass of facts, 
important and interesting. but requiring a master to set 
them in order, and to display them in harmonious rela- 
tions. It is with the hope of calling attention to a few 
problems that I write this article. Now, in the summer 
months, is the time to watch, wait, and study in the field. 

I need not mention that the relations between plants 

and insects are very close and very peculiar. In some 
cases, there can be little doubt that they are mutually 
dependent upon each other. A flower is adapted to 
the purposes of the insect ; on the other hand, the in- 
sect is constructed in such a way, and is impelled by 
such instincts, as to make him essential to the plant. 
Either would die, after a while, in the absence of the co- 
worker. It is, then, important not only to study the 
flowers as to their classification and practical uses, but 
to learn their structure in reference to their own life 
and their intimate connection with insect visitors. We 
must note what insects frequent them, their construc- 
tion, and their habits. For protective or other pur- 
poses, do they mimic each other? Do they ever con- 
ceal themselves, by long-inherited resemblances to the 
surfaces or surroundings where found? 
Again, attention has been much called of late to the 
carnivorous habits of various plants. The Sarracenias 
and Droseras we have all about us, and the whole of 
their history is by no means written. For instance, in 
the Sarracenias of the South, there is a liquid secreted 
for special purposes ; it must be secreted, because the 
mouth of the pitcher is covered. Is the liquid we find 
in our species, which is unprovided with an overarch- 
ing hood, ever other than rain-water? Is there any 
perceptible lure up the side, as in Sarracenia variolaris ? 
What insects are most caught? How do these plants 
which are deprived’of animal food compare in vigor 
with those which are normally fed? Are there 
any insects capable of extricating themselves when 
once within the pitcher? Mr. Riley has proved 
that in S. variolaris an insect breeds and _ thrives. 
These are a few of the questions suggesting themselves 
—which any one, by patience, might have an opportu- 
nity to answer. It is as pleasant to make such a dis- 
covery as it is to bring out a new planet from a nebu- 
lous haze. Then, too, Mrs. Treat has shown, that we 
have not yet exhausted the catalogue of flesh-eating 
plants. The student should be on the alert for new 
ones. Let him not be in a hurry, but observe calmly, 
unbiased by his hopes or his reading. If the fact is 
present, it will keep, and will bear pondering. Bring it 
into relation with other facts, and compare them. 

There are plants which are normally fertilized by in- 
sects—say by humble-bees. These flowers are tubular, 
often long, and more or less obstructed in the throat, 
say. Mr. Bee concludes that it is a sad waste of time 
ringing at the front door, when he can climb in the 
kitchen window. He cuts a neat hdle through the tube 
of the corolla and steals his honey—the thief—without 
carrying off the pollen needed by the next flower he vis- 
its. Make a list of plants so perforated—observe how 
the insects work, the result upon fertilization, and 
whether,in these cases, other less ingenious visitors dis- 
charge the duty abandoned by the burglars. 

Various plants are affected by blights, mildews, or 
some other fungoid forms. See if these injure other 
plants of near relation ; also, if in another form, they 
exist for a while on quite different plants. The orange- 
fungus of the dew-berry vine I have found on other 
Rosacea,even on the wild rose itself. Suppose it be- 
comes epidemic, and spreads to our cultivated species ? 
Herein is the importance of knowing about the habits 
of such things—that we may be able to check or de- 
stroy when the time comes. Thousands of dollars 


might often be saved by a little preliminary caution. 


Natural History is not a study for the text-books 
alone, nor greatly. We must go where nature is, and 
note her untrammeled operations. We will see then that 
there is a practical bearing to science. Even if there 
were not, however, I should still say, go! The late Dr. 
John Torrey, the venerable botanist, once told me of a 
botanical friend of his who was sailing up the North 
River on a steamer. He had his portfolio of plants 
with him, and was turning it over. The ubiquitous 
practical man, of course, attacked him. “ My dear Sir,” 
said he, “what is the use of all these plants I see you 
have here?” The indignant botanist replied, “If I 
supposed they were of amy use, I should pitch them all 
overboard !” 


— At the British Social Science Congress in Brighton, 
Eng., next October, three or four American essays will 
be read,—one on “ American Education,” by Mr. Doty, 
of Detroit ; one on “ American Finance,” by Mr. Brad- 
ford, of Boston, and one on “ Homes for the People in 
American Cities,” by a committee of which Messrs. E. 
Wright, R. T. Paine, and John Ayres are mombers. 


— Sir William Armstrong, K.C.B., director-general of 
the medical department of the navy, who has had some 
experience of Arctic service, has prepared a set of reg- 
ulations and directions for the maintenance of health 
among the crews of the Alert and Discovery, and espe- 
cially for those engaged in the sledging, who will be 
out of reach of medical aid. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Leominster High School, July, 1875. 


Topics in BOTANY given to a class of eight girls in the Leominster 
(Mass.) High School. They had studied the subject a little more 
than one term. The highest credit obtained was 95 per cent.,and 
the average 83% percent : 100 per cent. perfect. 


1. Subjects of Natural History. 

2. Characteristics of organized beings. 

3. General and particular means of distinguishing animals from 
plants. 

4. Definition of Botany, and an account of its departments. 

5. Growth of plants from seeds and source of nourishment during 
germination. 

6 Different parts of the embryo and how are they developed ? 

7- How do the root and stem differ in their manner of growth ? 

8. Amount of food deposited in the embryo of different seeds. 

g. Name seeds in which the food is deposited outside of the em- 
bryo, and explain the process by which the food is appropriated. 

10. Nature, position, and structure of buds. 

11. Explain the rapidity of spring vegetation. 

12. How are the branches arranged on the trees. 

13. Difference between definite and indefinite annual growth. 

14. Name and define different kinds of buds. 

15. Upon what three parts, or organs, does all vegetation depend. 

16. Offices of roots. 

17. Simple and multiple roots. 

18. Forms of stems above ground, and nature of tendrils. 

19. Rhizoma, Tuber, Corm, and Bulb. 

20. Structure and offices of leaves. 

21. Veining of leaves. 

22. Forms of leaves as to their general outline. 

23. In what ways may the leaves be arranged on the stem. 

24. Do two leaves ever arise from the same placé? If not, ex- 
plain clustered or fascicled leaves. 

25. Principal modes in which leaves are arranged in the bud. 

26. Inflorescence. 

27. Interminate and determinate inflorescence. 

28. Mention and define different kinds of indeterminate inflores- 
cence. 

29. Different kinds of determinate inflorescence. 

30. Parts of a flower. 

31. What is a typical flower. ? 

32. Different forms of corollas. 

33 Meaning of the terms Monadelphous, Diadelphous and Tri- 
adelphous, as applied to stamens. 

34. Characteristics of the genus Viola. 

35. Characteristics of Filices. 

36. Characteristics of Composite. 

27. What eatable plants belong to the Rosacez. 

38. To the Leguminose. 

39. Mention any genus in which Medicinal plants are found. 

40. Give the Botanical and common name of six flowers. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Equation of Payments. 


Many of our readers will recollect a problem, pub- 
lished not long since in the Boston Yourna’, relating to 
the purchase of quarterly and annual Railroad tickets, 
about which there was much controversy. The sub- 
stance of the problem, as we remember it, was this: “ If 
arailroad company sells a quarterly ticket over a certain 
route for—say $20, in advance, what should be the 
charge in advance for an annual ticket, the money to 
be supposed to earn ten per cent. per annum?” There 
are several different ways of looking at such a problem, 
each of which seems to be, and in fact 1s, in a sense, 
right, but they give different results. The principle in- 
volved is the same, as that which leads often to different 
results in finding the amount of a single payment at a 
particular time, which shall equitably cancel a number 
of payments due at different times. The whole diffi- 
culty arises from our method of compounding interest 
by finite periods, as by the year or month. When we 
once recognize the principal that the lender is entitled 
to interest upon interest, the question at once arises, 
how often shall the accrued interest be added to the 
principal and begin to draw interest? To make a rule 
that will lead to no inconsistences, we must allow the 
interest to draw interest as soon as it has accrued ; that 
is, the principal must be considered as growing con- 
stantly by the constant addition of the interest to it. 
This would relieve us of all trouble from such problems 
as those mentioned, and would require a rule for com- 
puting interest compounded every instant. We will 
ask our readers to furnish us such a rule ; to find the 
interest on any sum for any time, all interest to be 
added to the principal, and to draw interest as soon :t 
accrues, 


PROBLEM XLI.—Find the consecutive numbers whose product 
is equal to fifteen times the middle number. A. Q. J 


PROBLEM XLIIL.—Find the number of different arrangements 
that can be made of bars of the seven prismatic colors, so that the 
blue and green bars shall never come together. A. Q. J. 


PROBLEM XLIII.—It is 3 to 1 that A speaks the truth; 4 tor 
that B does; and 6 to1 that C does. Find the probability that 
an event took place which A and B assert to have happened, and 
which C denies. 


PROBLEM XLIV.—A lady purchased a dish and cover for 24 
dimes, one-fifth of the cost of the dish increased by the difference 
between the cost of the dish and cover equals the cost of the 
cover. What was the cost of each? 


Solutions. 


PROBLEM X VIII.—By the Centrobage method, 
vol.=T X 2q7=27 E. H.C. 
Solution also from F. Parson. 


PROBLEM XIX.—Y=ad+(a+d ©... (a+ 


Let 
rn —y _ —nr +r 
— IJ | 
+r. Substituting above, 
(r—1)? 
b 


Solution also by F. Parson. 


PROBLEM XX.—Let o be the center of sound ; 
£D=shore line on which the sound can be heard ; 
m=middle point of £D; 
Let of be the distance at which the gun may be heard in any di- 
rection, and # the point in which o/ cuts ED. Then nl=}(6—on), 
'. @, the sound after reaching the shore line will travel § as far as 


it would if #7 were land instead of water. on 4 6 being 
cus 


< mol. 


ol=r=on-+ (6—on) §. r=10-= Integrating 


for the area between é=o and d=mOE=48° 12’, we have 


6344 6d 
3c0s 4 + 9 cost) 

48° 127 160 4 
S=} | (100 loge tan (- +") + 


2S— 4 OE D=22.9206 sq. miles. F, PARSON. 


PROBLEM XXVII.—Let 7 =the radius vector of the curve. 
S=the length of the curve ; 
v=the mean velocity of travel ; 


Then frame must be a minimum. The velocity at any point is 


proportional to r .. v is proportional to the area=}/r°dd. Then 


we have or dn® 
rithmic spiral modulus being 1. But this curve will not pass 
through the second point two miles east. The curve having the 
same characteristics and properties which does pass through 
the required point is §== log 7 in the system whose modulus is 


for a minimum. §=le 7, the loga- 


2.26614, found by making => in which case log r must = 2. 


Solution also from “ L, B.” F. Parson. 


PROBLEM XXI.—Since 2ax + 6 =+ 46? — 4ac, the conditions 


for imaginary roots is 6°<4ac ... (1). Suppose each value of 
each of the quanities a, 4, c, within the limits ++ ™, to be equally 


probable; then we shall have dependant upon the signs of a, 4, ¢, 
the eight following cases, all of which are equally likely to occur: 


The impossibility of condition (1) in each of the first four cases 
is evident. Let / be the probability that condition (1) holds in the 
fifth case ; then the probability of its holding in any one of the re- 
maining three cases being evidently , we have $=the probability 
uf imaginary roots, and (1—}/)=the probability of real roots. 

Now /? being the probability that 6?<4ac, while a, 4, c, are all 
positive, its value is really determined. Let #’= the probability 


that 462<<4ac when 4 is constant and a &c. are positive. The lim- 
2 2 
its of a &e. and m, and m respectively. 


mi m 
da— de | da=1 — —+ 
4m? 


4m 4c 
as f is the mean of all the values of /’, obtained from (2) by mak- 


ing 6 vary from 0 to m, we have— 
log 2==.6272-+4+ = the probability required, 


since it holds good when m = +. A. h. E. 


ProsBLEM XXII.—Let the two random chords AB, CD, sub- 
tend the arcs 24, 24’ in a circle whose radius in unity; and let 
AB’ subtend the arc (2¢-+2d@8). The probability that 42 and eD 


will intersect while §’>é is—— ; for in case of intersection, either 


e or D must fall on the arc subtended by A&. The probability 
that 4’ <4 is evidently ae the probability of in- 


tersection in respect to these cases is therefore anh . The 
probability that any chord drawn fromA subtends an arc not less than 
BRB’ 


Since the cases 


24 and not greater than (24-+-2¢9) is 

when §>¢’ are merely a repetition of the same combinations as 

when (’>4, we have for the required probability of intersection, 
26. 


= : 
0 A. B. E. 


ProaLEM XXIV.—x* =20788. Take the Naperian log. of 


each member, x log x=—1.5708=— log (—1), 


log y—1 logx; one solution is x = 
2 


But there is an infinite number of other imaginary values that 
will satisfy the equation. L. B. 


Mathematical. 


If there is anything in the world that resembles the 
ladder which the patriarch saw in vision, along which 
forms of light and truth did come and go through all 
the night, it is Mathematics. By it we creep up, round 
after round, out of the dust of this great cemetery, and 
descend with torch-like truths that blazed around the 
throne ; the burning lamps that light the legislative 
chambers of the Infinite. 

Where they curb the mountain spring; where they 


put a nerve of thought in the bosom of the sea ; where 


‘they make the gray canvass glow with the twilight sky, 
or fling a spidery web amid the clouds and thunders of 
| Niagara, there you will find Mathematics. 

One moment it gauges the dew-drop, that satellite of 
the sod, and the next, measures the star-beam that 
shines in it ; now we find it guiding the painter’s hand 
as he parts, with his pencil, the blank, unbroken wall, 
and lets in a cleft of heaven and a break of day ; and 
now the dialect of Nature’s court, wherein her laws are 
rendered and preserved. 

If any gift of prophecy remains upon the earth, sure 
we are that it has passed from the poet to the mathema- 
tician. How much “at home” he walks along the cen- 
turies to come ; how he foretells the shadow that shall 


fall on your forgotten grave and ours, and marks the 
wanderings of gipsey worlds amid the bright encamp- 
ment of the sky. 

The anatomy of mathematics is what we oftenest see, 
but this is to clothe it with its own wardrobe of life and 
beauty. BayarD F, Tay.or. 


Can any One do it? 


The following problems have been before the public 
for a long time, and still remain unsolved. Matthew 
Collins, LL.D., of Dublin, Ireland, is the proposer of 
the problems, and he at one time offered a large reward 
for correct answers to them: 


QUESTION I.—(New Arithmetical Theorem.)—The whole num- 
bers, a, 4, m, being given, the last of which (w#) is odd, prove that 
the whole number x (not divisible by 4) can always be found such 
that the square of x, increased by the power m of 4, shall be 
exactly divisible by 6 together with the square of a, give as quo 
tient a square number, and find x (not divisbile by 4) when m 
equals g. 

QuEsTION II1.—Required, a short rule or method for finding the 
remainder of the division (without the trouble of the long actual 
work) when a great whole number, expressed by or containing say 
a hundred or more arithmetical figures, is divided by 73 or 47. 


Changes in the English Language, 


AS SHOWN BY THE LORD’S PRAYER AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, 


Few scholars even are aware of the great changes 
through which the English language has passed, in suc- 
cessive centuries. We give from an old copy of the 
British Banner specimens of the Lord’s Prayer, as used 
at various periods in English history. 


A. D. 11§8.— Fader ur in heune, haleweide beith thi 
neune, cumin thi kuneriche, thi wille beoth idon in 
heune, and in errhe. The eueryeu dawe bried, gif ous 
thilk dawe. And vorzif ure detters as vi yorsifen ure 
dettoures. And lene ous nought into temtation, bot 
delyvor eus of evel. Amen, 

A. D. 1300.— Fadir ure in heavene, Halewyd be thi 
name, thi kingdom come, thi wille be don as in hevene 
and in erthe— Our urche dayes bred give us to daye. 
And foregive us oure dettes as we foregive oure det- 
toures. And lead us nor in temptation, bote delyveor 
us of yvil. Amen, 

A. D. 1370.— Oure fadir that art in heunes hallowid 
be thi name, thi kingdom come to, be thi wille done in 
erthe as in heune, geve to us this day oure breed oure 
other substance forgene to us oure dettis as we forgauen 
to oure dettouris, lede us not into temptation ; but de- 
lyuer us yvel. Amen, 

A. D. 1§24.—O oure father which arte in hevon, 
hallowed be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy 
wyoll be fulfilled as well in earth as it is in heven. Give 
us this day oure dayly brede. And forgeve us oure 
treaspaces even as we forgeve our treaspacers. And 
lede us not into temptacioun, but delyver us from evell. 
For thyne is the kingdome and the power and the glo 
rye for ever. Amen. 

A. D. 1581. — Our father which art in heaun, sancti- 
fied be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done, as in heauen, in earth also. Give us to-day 
our superstantial bread. And forgive us our dettes as 
we forgive our detters. And lede us not into tempt- 
ation. But delivere us from evil. Amen. 

A. D. 1611.— Our father which art in heaun, hal- 
‘lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
‘done in earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
‘dayly bread. And forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors. And lede us not into temptation, but de- 
‘liver us from evil. For thyne is the kingdome, and the 
power, and the glory forever. Amen. 
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@@ Tue New-Enctanp JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
WILL NOT BE PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEKS ENDING 
AUGUST 7TH and 14TH. 


Tue HarvarpD Course of summer study in Natural 
Science is a success. There are forty students, rep- 
resenting twelve States. Twelve are studying mineral- 
ogy, eight, Quantitative Analysis ; fourteen, Qualitative 
Analysis, and seventeen, General Chemistry. The 
number of ladies attending the course is twelve ; three 
of that number are from Philadelphia, and two are from 
New York. Four hours of laboratory instruction is 
given daily, and the laboratories are open all day, to 
accommodate those who wish to devote all of their time 
to study. Two courses of lectures are given ; one on 
Mineralogy, in which the lectures are given daily ; the 
other illustrating general principles and methods of ex- 
perimenting in Chemistry, and given on Tuesday and 
Friday. 


Tue Board of Education of New York city, at a re- 
cent meeting, voted that all young lady teachers shall be 
required to attend the Saturday session of the Normal 
College until they shall have had two years’ experience 
in the public schools, Mr. Wood brought forward a 
resolution that the age of children attending the evening 
school might be raised from ten to twelve years. He 
represented as absurd the idea of a child of ten years 
deriving any advantage from attending an evening 
school after a hard day’s work. He thought, too, that 
the board should, so far as possible, encourage the at- 
tendance at the day schools. Another objection to the 
attendance of so young children at the evening schools was 
that it drove away the elder persons for whom the schools 
were intended, as they did not like to be brought into 
contact with children. A proposition was made by 
Commissioner Herring to the effect that sewing should 
be taught in the primary schools. Not receiving a two- 
thirds vote, it was rejected. Commissioner Herring 
then renewed his proposition that music should be 


made a branch of study in the common schools, and 
that a musical director and eight assistant musical di- 
rectors should be appointed. 


WE referred last week to a meeting in London, pre- 
sided over by Charles Reed, M. P., to consider the 
propriety of raising funds to teach the art of swimming 
to the children throughout the elementary schools of 
the metropolis. Our readers will be interested in an 
important article in our columns this week, upon this 
subject, in which the writer, an expert in the art, gives 
most important instruction, with interesting historical 
facts which will attract many readers. It was stated at 
the London meeting that 2000 childrenin Board Schools 
bathed every Saturday morning in the lake in the Vic- 
toria Park, and it was greatly desired that facilities 
might be furnished to the children in other parts of the 
city. 

For girls it was intended to make suitable arrange- 
ments for swimming lessons at some of the larger baths 
in London. It was clear that the ratepayer’s money 
could not be used for this purpose, and therefore a fund 
was necessary. Admiral Ommanney briefly moved, as 
the first resolution, “That this meeting is strongly of 
opinion that systematic instruction in the art of swim- 
ming should be given to the scholars attending public 
elementary schools in the metropolis.” Sir Frederick 
Arrow seconded the motion, which was supported by 
Sir Antonio Brady, and carried. Mr. J. MacGregor 


.|next proposed that a fund should be at once started to 


enable the Committee of the Club to carry out the 
former resolution. Miss Chessar, who seconded it, 
claimed for girls an equal right with boys to be taught 
so useful an art as swimming, and to derive the same 


_|benefits from cleanliness and from healthy physical 


exercise. She believed that the reasons why so many 
women were lost in the great shipping disasters and in 
boating accidents was that they were unable even for a 
minute to hold themselves up in the water until help 
could reach them. The resolution was adopted. The 
Lord Mayor expressed the deep interest he took in the 
project, and said he should be delighted to receive sub- 
scriptions towards the fund at the Mansion House. A 
list was accordingly opened then and there, the Lord 
Mayor heading it with ten guineas. 

The School Board Chronicle most heartily endorses 
this movement, not only on account of its value as a 
means of saving life, but also for its health-preserving 
influence, and we can recommend to parents and teach- 
ers the importance of this branch of training. 


AMERICAN EpucarTors are hardly aware of the grand 
educational movement which has been inaugurated in 
France by the passage of the bill granting “ Liberty of 
Superior Instruction.” Hitherto there has been a com- 
plete monopoly of education on the part of the State. 
The one University of France granted all academic 
degrees, controlled all faculties, and regulated by its 
prescriptions the literary and scientific training of all 
Frenchmen, Shortly after the Revolution of 1848 a 
commission was appointed to examine the State system 
as far as it related to primary and secondary instruc- 
tion, and through its recommendation the Government 
monopoly of these lower grades of education was abol- 
ished, and the liberty of teaching so far secured. 


The bill which has passed the Assembly by a vote 
of 365, for to 284 against, has been before that body for 
several years, and was first proposed in 1848, by a Com- 
mission of which M.Guizot was the head, and has been 
opposed by the advanced Liberals, who preferred the 
continuance of the State monopoly of University train- 
ing to the alternative of a gain of power by the Ultra- 
montanes through the colleges which they would be 
sure to found. The extreme Left has always opposed 
it on the ground that the Catholic Church alone would 
profit by it, and would use it as a means of increasing 


her power. The first clause of the bill announces the 


liberty of superior instruction. The second provides 
that “any Frenchman enjoying civil rights, of the age 
of 25 years, or an association of Frenchmen formed for 
the purpose of education, or any department, commune, 
or diocese may establish classes (cours), or universities, 
or colleges (é¢ablissemens) for superior instruction, un- 
der the conditions of this law.” 

As all French life is closely supervised by the Gov- 
ernment, and as there is a stringent law in existence in 
regard to public meetings, the extent of Government 
supervision over the teachers of higher courses of learn- 
ing was discussed at great length. It was decided that 
persons attending the lectures of such teachers must 
have their names inscribed, as a guaranty of order, but 
that the Government surveillance should be limited to 
“morality, the constitution, and the laws.” The ques- 
tion of the right to confer degrees was debated several 
days. M. Jules Ferry spoke strongly for the exclusive 
right of the State to confer degrees. 


The new scheme, he said, had been first started by a society of 
Catholic laymen, known as the Association of the Catholic Com- 
mittees of France. “ At bottom it was nothing less than a claim 
for the monopoly of all education by the Church.” Bishop Dou- 
panloup, who has championed the bill in behalf of the Church, re 
plied by denying as a calumny the charge that the Church wished 
to share and then to absorb the teaching monopoly of the State. 
He demanded liberty of public instruction as a means of guarding 
against the possible tyranny of the State. He attacked the teach- 
ing of certain university professors as atheistical, quoting from lec- 
tures in proof of his assertions. A system of mixed juries, one 
half the members to be appointed by the Minister of Public In- 
struction on behalf of the Government, and one half by the volun- 
tary institutions, was finally accepted by both parties. These ju- 
rors will conduct the examinations for and grant degrees. 


M. Laboulaye, in his reply to M. Jules Ferry, who 
had spoken in disparaging terms of the American sys- 
tem of popular education, said: 


“It is true that science is only in its infancy in America, but it 
should be borne in mind that the nation is hardly a century old, 
and that it was necessary to settle the country first, and then create 
and accumulate wealth. But many problems have been solved in 
America of which we do not even dream. I will cite an instance. 
What in the Middle Ages was one of the most powerful reasons 
for the popularity and influence of the Church? It was that it 
was open to all; that the peasant was afforded education, and 
could rise to the highest dignities of the episcopacy. Here it would 
seem as if this matter did not concern us, for the poor man with- 
out resources is doomed to manual labor, no matter how well 
adapted he may be for a higher station, if afforded education. In 
America this problem is settled. Owing to the diffusion of public 
education, the establishment of colleges, and the opportunities af- 
forded by the universities, there is no man who cannot, if he be so 
disposed at all, attain the highest degree of social culture. It is 
for this reason that we see in America lawyers who began as wood- 
choppers, and men who have risen from the lowest ranks of society 
to the highest. There is not in America a man whocan say, ‘If I 
had means, if I had not been degraded by circumstances, | would 
have advanced as high as I wished.’ There he is compelled to 
say, instead: ‘If I have not advanced higher, it is because I have 
wot studied as I might.’ Universities spring up in that country 
like mushrooms. One of the last, the Cornell University, founded 
by Mr. Cornell, who made his wealth as a telegraph builder, is so 
arranged that every man who works and has ambition to study can 
enter there. And in order that he may not need alms, and be able 
to maintain his self-pride, there are in the University itself work- 
shops where, by working three hours a day, a carpenter, a smith 
may receive his board and education free. This is what is done 
in America; and permit me to add that perhaps the people com- 
prehend there, as well as ourselves, higher education.” 


The London Zimes, in referring to the passage of the 
bill, says: 

“Thus a change of immense importance will be made in the 
daily life of France. For nearly seventy years an essentially secu- 
lar and often an essentially skeptical body, the State, has shaped 
the higher teachings of the young men who have filled the ranks 
of the chief professions and made the laws of the country. And 
now the mighty system of educational despotism is about to receive 
what may be a mortal blow. Free trade in teaching, and to a 
great extent in granting degrees, must make a vast difference to 
France in the long run. It is no wonder, then, that the Conserva- 
tive and the Liberal, the clerical and the secular parties, look far 
beyond the literal provisions of the present bill. It was inevitable 
that the debate should be heated, when each faction knew that the 
result might critically affect the whole future of the nation.” 


RIFLE-SHOOTING bids fair to become the national game 
of America. 
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Physical Culture in College. 


It is now nearly twenty years since the plan of physical 
education was discussed in the Board of Trustees of 
Amherst, and fifteen years since the erection of the 
gymnasium, and the establishment of the department of 
physical culture and hygiene. Since that time fifteen 
classes have entered college, and more than 300  stu- 
dents have engaged in the exercises. It is now quite 
time to test the beneficial results of this work, and an 
article from Dr. Hitchcock, in another column, gives 
most valuable evidence on this point. Dr. Nathan 
Allen, one of the trustees, and one of the most active in 
originating this department, in his address to the alum- 
ni at the recent Commencement, said that in comparing 
the health of the students now with their condition 
twenty years ago, the contrast was striking; that 
very few now break down in health compared with 
what once did ; that for years there has been much less 
sickness and mortality in college than formerly ; that 
the average health of each class is found to improve 
from year to year, so that when they come to graduate, 
instead of appearing with pale faces, picked features, 
and lean, lank forms, we see students graduating with 
countenances glowing with health, possessing strong 
muscles, and a large amount of vitality laid up in store 
to meet the battles of life. 

He also referred to the improved discipline in the 
college, the higher standard of scholarship brought about, 
in part, by their exercises ; and the great advantages 
that this training, and the knowledge obtained of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, afford in preparing the student to 
take better care of his health in the future, 


But the Amherst experiment has a wider significance 
than the improvement of the physique of Amherst stu- 
dents. Its success, even in the face of admitted failures 
in the institutions of Europe, proves the feasibility and 
the necessity of well-managed departments for physical 
culture in the colleges, of the country, and the placing 
its intructors on the same grade with the teachers of 
the Classics or the Mathematics. If this is a legiti- 
mate part of educational work, and if all true mental 
work is so thoroughly dependant upon healthy and well- 
disciplined bodies, it is a matter of primary concern 
that the oversight should be placed in the hands of 
first-class educated men, and their rank should equal 
that of the professor in any other department of the 
college. Under such a professorship Amherst students 
have enjoyed a systematic and thorough course of train- 
ing during the college course, and the results show that 
the health-ratio has been on the increase from Fresh- 
man to Senior year. We are, however, not aware that 
any statistics of the kind have been furnished by any 
other college in the country, with which we may make 
comparisons as to the health-status: but all know that 
the ordinary influences of college life tend to physical 
idleness except as an occasional impulse from a boating 
or a base-ball excitement, leads to spasmodic efforts, 
and an over-trained condition of the system, bordering 
on intemperance. The late President Felton, of Har- 
vard, once said, after witnessing the gymnastic exercises 
at Amherst, “I would give anything if I had such a 
department at Harvard.” He evidently saw the great 
value of a systematic exercise which should give a 
healthy action to every nerve, muscle, and tissue of the 
body, and over such a disciplinary agency he would 
place an accomplished and skillful manager. 


Dr. ALLEN has the following timely and suggestive 
remarks as to the comparative value of the College 
Gymnasium over the more popular public amusements : 


“While boating and ball-playing are peculiarly calculated to 
awaken public interest on the subject — even to a state of enthusi- 
asm — and improve the physical condition of great numbers, yet as 
a means of health, they are not the best adapted for the scholar, 
and consequently for literary institutions. They call into exercise 
chiefly certain muscles of the chest, the spine, and the limbs, and 
when long continued, they produce a predominance of muscular 


tissue, an abnormal development of these particular muscles, at 
the expense of other muscles in the body. It is strength of muscle 
that is here sought above all other things, and not a harmonious 
development of the whole body, upon which health so much de- 
pends. In fact, just so far as these exercises develop an excess 
of this tissue, it detracts from the healthy action of the brain and 
nervous system. Besides, the exercises of boating and ball-play- 
ing become at times so violent and protracted, as to cause such a 
congested state of blood in the vital organs, or strain upon the 
heart and lungs, as to result in serious diseases, and to endanger 
life. Then these exercises can be carried on only by a few in- 
dividuals, in pleasant weather, and at particular seasons,— cir- 
cumstances which render them unpropitious to the student. 

“With gymnastics, it is very different. These can be carried on 
daily and systematically by all, with little loss of time or risk of 
injury of person or to good morals. They can be so varied as to 
call into exercise every muscle of the body, and if need be, strength- 
en the weak parts and repress those in excess. While they are 
calculated to improve the general health, by producing a well- 
balanced organization, they aim to bring all the physical forces of 


the system into the most favorable condition for study and mental 
improvement. They tend to bring about the greatest possible har- 
mony of action in every part, especially between the physical and 
mental, so that the machinery of both body and mind shall work 
to the best advantage, and for the longest time. It is in this bal- 
ance of organization, this harmony of action in the vital forces, 
that the secret of good health and Jong life consists.” 


The American Philologues at Newport. 


Editor of New-England Fournal : 

Fashion and Philology have been in conjunction at Newport dur- 
ing these summer days, and each added the power of its attractions 
to the social life of this noted city. The venerable associations 
and the historic annals of the old town, and its fame as a retreat 
for scholars, make it a fitting place for learned men to congregate 
to discuss hard questions in philology, and te listen to learned dis- 
sertations on Greek particles, and the homos and homoios of an- 
cient and modern literature. To those who believe that much 
learning is a species of human madness, the papers of these wise 
men will have little of the elements of sanity, and to worshippers 
of Mammon, they will have little of practical utility. But let us 
enter the convention, and see who are the leading spirits of the 
choice company. The president is J. Hammond Trumbull, of 
Hartford, LL.D., the noted scholar in the Indian tongue. 

At the opening session the guests are welcomed by Hon. Sam- 
uel Powel, and no one among Newport’s scholars could do this ser- 
vice more gracefully or eloquently. His reference to “ our beautiful 
island Aquidneck,” with the fair island of Conanicut upon the 
sunset side, the gray hill of Miantonomah on the southwest, Sa- 
chuest Point toward the rising sun, Naushon and Nashawena in 
the farther east, and Mount Hope, the royal residence of Philip, in 
the northern waters,” would have been worthy of a descendant of 
Massasoit himself. Nor can we forbear a single quotation from 
his address which closed with the welcome words, “ What cheer! 
what cheer! Netop.” “ While we know full well that your profound 
studies belong chiefly to the deep problems of the diversity of 
tongues, and to the wonderful analogies of their roots, whether or 
not those tongues sprang from the ban which Divine wisdom saw 
fit to decree against Babylonian arrogance; or whether they were 
pent up meanings, inborn and bursting the lips of man as he was 
first moulded in his great Creator’s hand, in the shadowy days of 
oldest time, far behind the dawn of the age of stone; still, we 
know that a cherished part of your task is to rescue what you may 
of the language of our land’s early people. Remembering this, I 
bid you again welcome to the family home of one of your most 
illustrious scholars in the Indian languages.” 

Dr. Trumbull’s reply was well fitted to the compliments of Sen- 
ator Powel, and opened new themes for philological research. 
He said; “So long as we are here, under the genius /oci, we accept 
as established history all that has been told us of the visits of the 
Northmen to your Vinland — Leif and Thorwald Ericson, and 
Thorfinn Karlsefne, and of the coming of the Verragano in 1524. 
In the very names your Island has borne, Vinland, Monachunte, 
Aquidnay, Rood Eylant, the Isle of Rhodes—there is work for 
the philologist as well as for the historical antiquary. And the 
philologist has peculiar obligations to honof the memory of the 
founder of your State, he who directed the course of Coddington 
to this island. For it was Roger Williams who gave his country- 
men the first ‘key into the language of the natives’—*‘ A little key,’ 
he said, ‘may open a great box’—and while he was in England, 
laboring for the establishment of the colony he had planted and 
for the promotion of civil and religious freedom in Old and New 
England, he found time, amid the distractions of London and the 
burden of many cares, to study ancient and modern languages, 
and in exchange for lessons in Hebrew to teach a little Dutch to 
John Milton.” 

The first paper, by Professor Haldeman, the learned Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman, was suited to the most fastidious philologic ear 
and taste, on—“ The Mutations of a Consonant :” as in the change 
from proof to prove, cliff, cleave, gilt, gild, etc., the professor citing 
114 pairs of words with a similar change. The professor men- 
tioned the curious fact that the vulgar pronunciation of “ holt” 
for hold is at least as old as Chaucer, who uses 4o/fe for a strong- 
hold or castle. 


Professor March thought that where the verb was sonant, and 
the noun surd, the verb had its final consonant between the two 
vowels. The tendency was to change this consonant because it 
was easier for the vocal organs, and natural to approximate it by 
softening to the nearest sound on either side. The organs of 
speech tend to their use in the least exertion. 

“How many words does a writer use?” was the theme of a 
paper by Prof. E. S. Holden, of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory. It discussed the question of the number of words used in 
speaking and writing by individuals. Professor Holden made a 
count of the number of words beginning with each letter of the 
alphabet, and noted the order of frequency of initial letters in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. He found the latter as follows: S, C, P, A, D, 
R, B, T, F, M, I, E, H, L, G, U, W, O, V, N, J, Q, K, Y, Z, X. 
He estimated that his own vocabulary was 33,456 words. A 
friend in the Patent Office, Mr. Farquhar, assistant librarian, 
tested his own writing, and concluded that he must have a still 
larger vocabulary. In this estimate he disagrees with Professor 
March, who states that an intelligent person in writing and speak- 
ing uses less, than 10,000 words. The discussion on this paper 
was brief and interesting, calling out Professor March, Colonel 
Higginson, and Professor Haldeman, and of their remarks you 
may be inclined to make a separate article in the JOURNAL. 

Dr. Trumbull’s evening address, on “ The American Language,” 
was a valuable contribution to his previous rich and almost ex- 
haustive researches in this direction. 

The second day’s session opened with a paper on a comparative 
view of the Language of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, by Rev. Dr. 
George R. Euther, of New York. The writer might interest our 
readers, but we cannot, with his review of the differences and 
paralellisms of these sacred books of the Old Testament. 

Prof. A. Harkness, of Providence, discussed with his usual 
clearness and scholarly accuracy the difficult question of the orig- 
in of Latin reflects in #7, v7, and 7, in a paper which is the com- 
plement of the paper read last year on the origin of the perfect 
in st. As our readers will desire the whole paper, we will not at- 
tempt to spoil it with an abstract. 

Professor Richardson, of Kentucky, gave the results of his tab- 
ulation of the pronunciation of Latin in 249 American colleges. 
The figures obtained are essentially different from previous esti- 
mates. The Catholic institutions, as a rule, employ the European 
pronunciation. The percentage is as follows: 37 use the English, 
32 the Continental, and 31 the Roman pronunciation. 

Mr. Alonzo Williams, of Providence, a student of Sanscrit, as 
well as Greek and Latin, read a paper on “ Verb Reduplication as a 
means of expressing completed action,” in which he showed from 
the history of the rise, prosperity, and decay of the different forms 
in language that the reduplication of a sound or syllable is intended 
to give intensity to expression—the force of repetition. The 
primitive Aryan people used this to give emphasis. The Sanskrit 
recognizes this principle frequently; the Greek has a few late 
formations of like character. As instances of intensified and re- 
duplicated verbs in the preseut tense, there is the Sanskrit jajanmz, 
Greek gignomai, Latin gigno.. Applied to verbs in the present 
tense, it gave them not only force, but the significance of completed 
action. The mere repetition may itself suggest that che action 
has been already performed. The reduplication had taken the 
form of the perfect before the separation of the Indo-European 
people, and has been inherited by the Indian, Persian, Grecian, 
Latin, German, and Celtic branches. The Letto-Sclavic has alone 
lost all traces of it. In the Rig Veda the form is still preserved, 
but subsequently it became a mere past narrative tense. In the 
classical period of Sankrit it became an aorist. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mr. O’Keefe of Brooklyn, 
who took for his text “ The First Sentence of Czsar’s Comment- 
aries,” to preach a sermon of the Puritan length of two hours, 
with more of Fenianism than philology, on the wrongs of Ireland. 

Mr. Higginson read a paper of Mr. A. C. Merriam, of Colum- 
bia College, upon the relation of the recent discoveries of Dr. 
Shclieman at the site of Troy, and the Cesnola Collection. Pro- 
fessor March continued on “ Dissimilated Germinations,” which 
would attract our readers by its popular title ; and Prof. Goodwin 
sandwiched a juicy reatise of “ Juise,” between Professor March’s 
word-changes and “Ists that grow out of Isms,” by Professor 
Brewer of South Carolina. Professor March followed with a pa- 
per of a more popular character, on the evidences of the “ Imma- 
turity of Shakespeare in Hamlet,” and the session closed with a 
paper on the analysis of the old poem, the “ Owl and the Night- 
ingale,” by Dr. L. A. Sherman, of New Haven. 

The great movement of this meeting was the appointment of a 
committee on Spelling Reform, consisting of Prof. W. D. Whitney 
of Yale, Dr. J. H. Trumbull of Hartford, Prof. F. J. Child of Har- 
vard University, Prof. F. A. March of Lafayette College, and 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman of the University of Pennsylvania. Wheth- 
er they will succeed in having all the silent letters dropped from 
our printed language is, to say the least of it, a question of the 
future. There was no debate on the subject, which is certainly a 
strange fact. What these wise men think and will propose on so 
great a matter as the dropping of all silent letters from our Eng- 
lish vocabulary, we are interested to know, and shall learn in 
due season. 

Prof. Albert Harkness, of Providence, is honored with the 
presidency for the ensuing year, and the next place of meeting 


will be in New York, July 18, 1876. Orsrnves. 
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Every so Many Blunders.” 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


ScENE:—A Parlor. CHARACTERs.—Five Young Ladies. 

Carrie. (Receiving the others.)—Good afternoon, girls ; come in ; 
I am very happy to see you. 

Nelly.—What a splendid time we shall have! What shall we 
do this lovely Saturday afternoon ? 

Carrie.—Shall we have croquet? 

Fennie.—I say, let us work awhile ; we shall enjoy our game the 
better for it, by-and-by. I’ve brought my knitting. 

Lucy.—And I have Ned’s slippers ; I can work in peace, here ; 
I want to surprise him with them on his birth-day, and it seems as 
though the minute I take them up, at home, he is sure to come in. 

Fanny.—Behold the monotonous seam that I have to sew! My 
admirable aunt thinks that “a perfect woman, nobly planned,” is 
the one who sews the nicest seam; and she is putting me through 
a course of sheets and pillow-cases. 

Carrie. (Drawing chairs to the table.)—Come, let us sit around 
the table. Where is your work, Nell? 

Nelly.—I have none. I’m so exhausted with laughing, I can’t sew. 

Fenny.—Laughing ? What's the comic? 

Nelly.—We've been talking, at dinner, to-day, about funny 
school blunders. 

Lucy.— What were they? Let us laugh, too. 

Nelly.—Y ou see it started with Birdie telling some of her school 
troubles. The other day I was working away at my Latin, when 
Birdie, studying her geography at the same table, said, “ Sister, 
what does transpired mean?” “Leaked out,” said I, and then 
went on with my Amaturus esse, etc. If you will believe me, the 
next day when this question came to her, “ For what is Syria 
noted?” She answered, “As being the place where most of the 
great events of the Bible /eaked out /” 

Carrie.—Little comic! Of course there was a laugh at her? 

Nellie-—Yes; and when she told us of it, father asked her why 
she didn’t have me explain it to her. “Oh,” said the little dear, 
“sister was saying big, hard Latin words, and I thought p’raps 
she had troubles enough of her own!” What do you think Hec 
tor said ? 

Fenny.—Something hectoring, of course. If ever a boy was 
prophetically named, it is he. 

Nelly.—He said that, to young ladies of my age, Amaturus esse 
is the easiest and pleasantest lesson the Latin affords! 

Fanny.—Birdie’s blunder reminds me of this, that a scholar in 
my class said of Palestine, “Here David and Solomon resigned,” 
instead of reigned. 

Nelly.—And do you remember one of our girls, using an old 
Bible printed with the long s, read, instead of ¢hirsty soul, “ As 

cold waters to a thrifty fowl, so is good news from a far country !” 

Carrie—And James Burns read, “ There shall be whipping and 
whaling and garnishing of teeth,” instead of “weeping and wail- 
ing,” etc. 

Fenny.—I remember a Scripture blunder of myown. I learned 
the commandments from oral dictation ; and for years I said “ The 
Lord made heaven, and earth, and sea, and all that j# the miz”~— 
and I had had an idea that ‘Ae miz meant something like mist 
or fog! 

Nelly.—How Kate Smith used to twist things. In answer to 
“ What is the chief magistrate of the United States called?” She 
shouted, “ He is called sty/ish president,” instead of, “ He is styled 
president.” 

Carrie.—But Arthur’s was the best; about the burial of Napo- 
leon. Instead of “ He was buried with great pomp at St. Helena,” 
he had it, “ He was buried at St. Helena, and great Pomp was bur- 
ied with him!” and he owned that he thought Pomp was a big dog 
of Napoleon’s that must have died of grief! 

Fenny.—There was that funny blunder of Johnny Maloney’s. 
You know what a little scamp he was—Miss Jones asked him, 
“What is agriculture?” Instead of saying, “The cultivation of 
the soil,” he answered, “ The salvation of the soul.” 

Fanny.— What did Miss Jones say? 

Fenny.—She told him he’d better devote himself to that as his 
profession. 

Nelly.—Seems to me that was too satirical; mother says teach- 
ers ought never to be guilty of using satire. 

Carrie.—I think it is downright nonsense for children’s books to 
have so many long words. Why not say agriculture is farming? 
Then little fellows like Johnny would be spared both blunder and 
Satire. 

Fenny.—I remember quantities of such mistakes. Dickie, our 
little contraband, said, “ Ethiopia is a region of which only a part 


* All the blunders in this article are gi i 


has been exported,” instead of explored. Miss Smith laughed, 
and said she guessed his ancestors belonged to the exported part. 

Lucy.—Now I'll relate my experience. 

All.—Hear! hear! Confessions of a blunderer. 

Lucy.—When I was in primary school the committee were one 
day examining us in geography. We had been taught orally. My 
question was, “ What is latitude?” to which I glibly replied, 
“Distance north or south from any Quaker!” How they all 
laughed, for the best of the joke was that one of the committee- 
men was a Quaker. But he smiled good-naturedly, and said he 
guessed I reckoned from Philadelphia! 

Yenny.—Do you remember what queer things Mary Price used 
to say? “Utah is the home of a religious seat, called Mormons,” 
instead of religious sect. Andhere is another of Johnny Maloney’s. 
He said “ Kentucky is noted for its great ca/ves,” instead of caves. 
Miss Smith was out of all patience; she asked him if he was 
raised there. “No, ma’am,” said he, “sure I jist come over!” 
“T thought so,” said Miss Smith. ‘ 

Fanny.—A boy in our class once said, “Mammoth Cave has 
been exploded for several miles,” instead of explored. “ Hard on 
old Kentuck,” said the teacher. 

Carrie.—Stop counting stitches, Lucy, and tell us some of your 
experiences. 

Lucy. — Yes, in a minute; (one, two, three.) My dear young 
friends, I have had an experience. In our early childhood we all 
learned the sublime poem, beginning,— 

“The earth is round and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air.’’ 

One day the superintendent actually told our teacher that she 
must teach us to say, instead, “ The shape of the earth is an ob- 
late spheroid ;” and he made us say od/ate spheroid over and over 
again after him. The next week he came again, and his first ques- 
tion was, “ What is the shape of the earth?” Nota chicken in 
the flock dared say ’twas “round and like a ball,” and I alone re- 
membered the two big words, or thought I did. Up went my 
hand. “Ah! one nice little girl remembers,” said hc; “ What is 
it, my dear? “Ty—ty, Typhoid Fever!” cried I, triumphantly. I 
thought Miss Smith would “ give up,” and I heard that man ask 
her,—what do you suppose ?—if I was guste bright ! 

Nelly.—What did she answer? unless “modesty forbids you 
to say!” 

Lucy.—She said, “ Very,” of course. 

Fenny.—I remember some of Sadie Brigham’s comicalities. She 
called polar circles parlor squirrels, and the white or polar bear, 
whiter parlor bear ; and when asked what ornaments the Indians 
wore, she briskly replied, feather beds, instead of feathers and 
beads. 

Carrie—And do you remember about those islands in Polynesia, 
of which Dick Brown, instead of saying, “ They are barely raised 
a few feet above the surface of the ocean,” said, “ There dar/ey is 
raised,” etc., and the teacher found that he thought it was like rice, 
that grows on wet lands. 

Lucy.—And do you know Jenny’s answer about the death of 
Columbus ? 

Fenny.—Dear me! Instead of saying he died “ in his seventieth 
year at Valladolid,” I made it “ He died in his seventeenth year of 
Varioloid !” 

Carrie.—A boy in my class once said, “ Alexander Selkirk was 
a scorched sailor,” instead of a Scotch; and his idea was that he 
had a hot time in his boat before reaching Juan Fernandez! 

Lucy.—And who was it that said Siberia was a dissolute instead 
of desolate region? 

Fanny.—That was our Tom; and farher said it would apply to 
regions less remote than Siberia. 

Nelly.—O, dear! how I did feel once when I had learned by re- 
peating it a hundred times, “ Prussia consists of two dispatched 
sections,” to be marked “ missed,” because after all, I should have 
said detached. 

Fenny. — Who would have thought we could recall so 
many blunders! It just proves what father says, that there is 
room for immense improvement in school books. 

Lucy.—How did he happen to discuss them ? 

Fenny.—Y ou see sister has just gone into Blank’s Geography. 
She recites very glibly, but father finds she doesn’t know the 
meaning of half the words. She asked what uadulating meant, 
and somebody told her, gently rolling. So she thought undulating 
lands were where the little hills ro//ed over sometimes. “ Imagin- 
ary lines” she thought meant very fine lines; she thought the equa- 
tor was about three times as big as our clothes lines, and that the 
“line gales” had something to do with the sun’s getting across 
said line. 

fanny.—O, that dreadful Blank’s Geography! Our Mary has 
two little scowly wrinkles over her nose that mother declares are 
entirely owing to what she calls that abominable Blank’s Geog- 
raphy. 

Nelly—My mother once made a list of absurdly long words 
from it, and told me to ask my teacher to explain them. 

Carrie.—W hat did she say? 

Nelly.—She said, “ Tell your mother when a teacher has one 
hundred and ten scholars to teach, she has little time to reconstruct 
school books.” 

Fanny.—1 say, girls, let’s make a Geography for children, as 
soon as we are out of school. 

Several.—Y es, yes ; let’s! 


Lucy.—Don’t say one word about it; but we'll put our wits to- 
‘gether, and make a book that shall be a perféct joy to scholars, 
and a perfect delight to teachers. 
| Fanny.—Yes! Let us avoid, alike, the Scylla of unnecessarily 
' difficult expressions, and the Charybdis of exaggerated simplicity, 
and we will produce a work that shall consign Blank’s Geography, 
with its lumbering load of high-sounding sentences, and lengthen- 
ing lines of ponderous polysyllables, to the limitless limbo of ob- 
livion. (She sinks back as though exhausted.) 

All.—Let’s take her into the air before she quite faints! (4// 
hurry off the stage, singing)— 
Are you coming, coming, gaily coming ? 
Who with us will play? 
For we're going, going, gaily going, 
Going to play croquet. . 
—Croquet Song in “‘ Golden Robin.” 


The Eleventh Hour. 


Whist, sir! Would ye plase to speak aisy, 
And sit ye down there by the dure ? 
She sleeps, sir, so light and so restless, 
She hears ivery step on the flure. 
“ What ails her!” Godknows! She’s been weakly 
For months, and the heat dhrives her wild; 
The summer has wasted and worn her, 
Till she’s only the ghost of a child. 


“All Ihave?” Yes, she is; and God help me! 
I'd three little darlints beside, 

As purty as ever you see, sir; 
That wan by wan dhrooped like, and died. 

“ What was it that tuk them?” ye’re asking ? 
Why, poverty, sure, and no doubt ! 

They perished for food and fresh air, sir, 
Like flowers dried up in drought. 


“It was dreadful to lose them?” Ah, was it! 
It seemed like my heart-strings would break. 
But there’s days whin, wid wart and wid sorrow, 
I’m thankful they’re gone, for their sake! 
“Their father?” Well, sir, saints forgive me! 
It’s a foul tongue lowers its own ! 
But what wi’ the strikes and the liquor, 
I'd better be struggling alone. 


“ Do I want to keep this wan?” The darlint, 
The last and the dearest of all ! 

Sure you're niver a father, yourself, sir, 
Or you wouldn’t be askin’ at all! 

What is that >—* Milk and food for the baby ?” 
“ A docther and medicine free !” 

You’re “ huntin’ out all the sick children, 
An’ poor toilin’ mithers, loike me!” 


God bless you! an’ thim that have sent you ! 
A new life ye’ve given me, so. 
Shure, sir, won’t you look in the cradle 
At the colleen you've saved, ’fore you go? 
Oh! Mother o’ mercies! have pity! 
Oh! darlint! why couldn’t ye wait ? 
Dead! dead! an’ the help in the dureway j 
Too late! Oh! my baby! too late! 


Queer Mistakes.* 


A poor simple foreigner, not long ago, 

Whose knowledge of English was simply so-so, 

At a shop-window reading, “Good pickles sold here,” 
To the shopwoman said, “ Vat is pickles, my dear ?” 


“ Why, pickles,” says she, “is a sort of a name 

Like preserves, and the meaning is nearly the same; 
For pickling preserves, though not quite the same way,— 
Yet ’tis much the same thing, as a body may say.” 


The foreigner bowed, and gave thanks for his lesson, 
Which, the next day at dinner, he made a fine mess on: 
For a loud clap of thunder made Miss Kitty nervous, 
To start from her chair, and cry, “ Mercy preserve us!” 
While he, keeping closely his lesson in view, 

Cried “ Mercy preserve us and Pickle us, too !” 


* From Zachos’ High-School Speaker, published by Geo. E. Stevens, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ; price $1.25. Send to the editor of this tment. 


— Mr. Charles L. Clay, principal Grafton (Mass.) High School, 
sends us the following good suggestion : 


Cuaracters.—The teacher gives to each pupil a name, such as John Milton, 
Gregory VII., George Stevenson, Frederic Douglas, &c. The pupil learns every 
thing of interest he can find in books or elsewhere concerning these; writes it, 
and commits it to memory—thus having it in readiness for future use. Let the 
characters be occasionally given in classes, as painters, inventors, poets, and their 
works, with their comparative merits, be discussed. 


— Many teachers thank us for the suggestions hitherto print: d 
in our department, and ask for more. We shall be very glad to present more, 
when we shall have received them. We appeal to the generosity of the teachers. 
If one knows @ good thing, and how to do it, will he not tell all the rest, through 
Dialogue Department ?—{ Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


On the Prairies. 


Mr. Eprror :—You little thought what a sacrifice 
you were making when you consented to substitute the 
pen of a primary school teacher for the more classic 
sentences of our esteemed friend, Mr. Lambert ; but if 
we fail in our attempt to portray in glowing terms the 
beauty of the Alleghanies, or falter in our portrayal of 
the desolation of the water-soaked lowlands of nothern 
Indiana, or prove unequal to the description of the vast 
plains of exhaustless fertility, we may still hope that our 
experience in breaking knowledge to the youthful minds 
in a New-England school-room may be some preparation 
for making this sight-seeing journey serviceable to my 
associate teachers in their attempts to impress the chil- 
dren with a just conception of the resources of our 
American country. 

CHICAGO 
is the great commercial city of the northwest, with a 
population of 450,000 ; thus much we teach, and little 
more. How much more vivid would be their idea if 
we would tarry upon the subject for a moment, pictur- 
ing to them a beautiful lake, whose shore of gentle in- 
dentations made inroads upon a lowland prairie of 
limitless extent reaching out to the far west; line the 
shore-streets with numberless railroads centering here 
from every section of the broad country ; fill the dock- 
yards with masts and spars which represent a maritime 
commerce equal in tonnage to New York city; make 
the shore checkered with grain elevators, within whose 
walls are stored the wealth of the west ; parallel with 
the lake describe broad streets threaded with horse-cars, 
reaching from the manufacturing section in the south to 
beautified parks in the north ; at right angles with these 
business streets, describe other broad, shaded avenues, 
reaching out upon the western prairie, lined with resi- 
dences vieing with Fifth avenue, or Beacon street, in 
beauty and comfort. Get such a view as was ours from 
the lofty water-tower, drinking in at one view the mas- 
sive walls of brick and stone, which literally cover the 
level plains for miles to the north, the south, and the 
east of us ; then teach as best you can with words the 
youthfulness, activity, and vastness of commercial in- 
terests of this giant city of the west, and our boys and 
girls will find fresh interest in our exercises. 

IOWA 

is a large grain-producing’ State, is about all that we 
find in the geographies ; but as we looked out upon the 
broad acres of rolling prairies, through which we were 
whirled for eighteen hours, we gazed upon land rich to 
excess, out of which are raised more corn and better 
wheat than in almost any other State in the Union, hav- 
ing more untilled acres than would make three such 
States as Massachusetts. Yes, there is more unclaimed 
land of exhaustless resource of soil than would be re- 
quired to make a State as large as Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont ; richer in every part than our 
own fertile Connecticut valley. 

OMAHA 
is only mentioned in the latest editions of the geogra- 
phies. Twenty years ago it was literally a wilderness, 
untrodden by the foot of civilized man, and to-day there 
stands upon its hillside a school building, which for 
beauty, size, and convenience is a rival of the best high 
school buildings in the Bay State; having teachers 
thoroughly qualified in every department of languages, 
sciences, and literature, equipped with abundance of 
apparatus and reference-books. This city, that has not 
yet reached majority, has a system of education that is 
ahead of most of the New-England cities in method of 
Supervision, in convenience of buildings, and supply of 
aids for illustration. 
; This is a feature of the entire west : every township 
In these prairie States has a nice school house. No mat- 
ter what the population or wealth may be, school houses 
are built before there are pupils to be taught, or teachers 


to be found. B. A. Barrows, Esq., editor of the Re- 
publican, is responsible for, the statement that there is 
in Nebraska a township with a $35,000 school house 
with but one pupil within walking distance, consequent- 
ly no school has as yet been opened. These houses 
are paid for by land grants and non-resident tax-payers. 
THE ROCKY-MOUNTAIN RANGE 
surprised us greatly ; we had seen it represented upon 
the map, and supposed we were to wind our way up 
steep declivities, or wend our way through deep gorges; 
imagine then our surprise, beginning at Omaha at an 
elevation of less than a thousand feet, and passing over 
an apparant plain, without evidence of rising in the. 
least, for almost six hundred miles, until we reach Sher- 
man, and find that we have risen to an elevation of 
8,235 feet, standing upon the highest railroad point 
of the American continent, having seen no immediate 
signs of mountains: the entire distance as devoid of 
mountain scenery, except in the distance, as Cape Cod. 
In all this distance of near six hundred miles there was 
next to no grading required in reaching the summit of 
the range. 

The next four hundred miles is a continued table- 
land, varying from 8000 to 7000 feet in elevation, which 
gives little evidence of its elevation other than the 
chilly wind that searches you at a time when you are 
wilting in the oppressive heat of the Editorial room. 
But this monotonous plain that has surrounded us, with 
little to break the sameness aside from the bare buttes 
that rise at no great distance, and the occasional glimp- 
ses of Black Hills and Wasatach range, is at last passed 
after a ride of 1000 miles, and we are suddenly ushered 
into scenes of wild, rough beauty, and majestic grand- 
eur. Our descent from Evanston to Ogden, a descent 
of 3000 feet in about 60 miles, was exciting in the ex- 
treme. 

At Echo Cafion we stopped for a half hour, scaling 
the rough, ragged cliffs which towered above us, while 
the masculine bravos discharged their revolvers that we 
might hear the report echoed and re-echoed from cliff 
to cliff in that cold, damp gorge. Through Webber’s 
Cafion we passed slowly, drinking in the beauty and 
grandeur of the ever-shifting scenes presented as we 
wound our serpentine course along the mountain’s base. 
Through the Devil’s Gate the waters roared until froth 
made their face white as the snow, that lay upon the 
summit of the over-hanging rocks. Wild, rough, bois- 
terous, and dark was the passage through which winds 
whistled, and waters roared in their passage through 
deep, narrow gorges, and over rough and ragged rocks. 

But at length the scene changed, and we were moving 
along the shore of 

GREAT SALT LAKE, 

beholding a most lovely sunset. Between us and the 
water lay a charming plain, made luxuriant by streams 
led down from their mountain courses ; upon this plain 
the cattle were feeding on their homeward way, while 
before them an emigrant team raised a cloud of dust as 
it moved wearily along. Beyond the plain the dark 
shaded waters of the lake lay upon the shore, shading 
into lighter hues in the distance, until a band of white 
skirted the mountain islands ; a light haze gave a deli- 
cate, mellow tint to the mountains that lay against the 
sky ; while above, the clouds, like snow-capped moun- 
tains, presented their shadowy outline. 

In the east there were the most charming views as 
the lights and shades played upon the mountain-peaks 
and valleys, making the sides dark and sombre, while 
upon the summits were beautiful tints of mellow pink, 
caused by rays of the descending sun falling upon snow 
and rock. 

In the west a dark cloud rested its threatening form 
upon the horizon, while its upper edge was made gor- 
geous with the fiery orb that made the whole western 
heavens luminous with lurid hght; while upon the per- 
imeter of the more distant clouds the light rested as 
though the lightning had paused while flashing through 
the heavens. 


We gazed upon this’ scene, in which meadow, lake, 
mountain, clouds, and sun seemed to vie with each 
other in their welcome to the home of the prophets, 
apostles, idlers, and saints of this Mormon city ;—of 
which city you shall hear when we have seen and learned 
more of the peculiar institutions of this strange people. 
Satr Lake Crry, July 12, 1875. LAWRENCE. 


The Cambridge Entomological Club. 


Mr. Epiror :—The Cambridge Entomological Club 
have now been in camp over a week. We are all in 
good health and spirits. Nothing occurred to mar 
the enjoyment of the trip. The night sail on the 
steamer to Portland was not particularly enjoyed, per- 
haps, by some of the party; but the sea was smooth, 
and no one was sick. Leaving Portland at 7.00 a.m, 
by the Grand Trunk, we arrive at Gorham at 11:30. 

The changes of the landscape from Portland to Gor- 
ham were noticed with considerable interest by the 
teachers of our party. Market-gardens soon gave 
place to hillside farms. An hour more, and sawmills 
were the order of the day. But these were replaced by 
clearings and stump fences, and a very backwoods style 
of architecture, until just before we came to Gorham 
we found ourselves dashing along through the “forest 
primeval,” and by lakes which smiled back at the rocky 
crags that frowned above them. 

Packing our baggage and ourselves into three large 
four-horse teams, we enjoyed a ride over the picturesque 
mountain road from Gorham to the Glen, where we left 
our team, as most of the party preferred to walk up the 
mountain to our camp, a distance of three and one-half 
miles. We found we could easily outwalk the heavily- 
loaded wagons ; but only one or two did so, the rest pre- 
ferring to botanize on the way. At the base we found 
the wild strawberries ripe and delicious, but after walk- 
inz a mile they began to be green and sour, and some 
two miles up the road they were just beginning to blos- 
som. Here they are scarcely budded yet. The same 
phenomenon can of course be observed with regard to 
all the plants which extend through any considerable 
height on the side of the mountain; such as the rasp- 
berry, laurel, and oxalis. 

Most of the party are, of course, enthusiastic ento- 
mologists ; but I have so far confined my observations 
to the birds. I have found a great many of our spring 
and fall migrants here, evidently breeding, and several 
of our winter visitors. Among the former are the her- 
mit thrush, white-throated sparrow, fox-colored sparrow, 
and the pine-creeping, chestnut-sided, and Nashville 
warblers. These are all within the limit of trees. In 
this section of the mountain I have also seen Wilson’s 
thrush, song sparrow, wood pewee, chickadee, Canada 
jay, and log cock. Above the trees, among the low 
shrubs and rock, are the snow-bird and perhaps the snow 
red-poll, and pine grosbeak. . 

In observing the birds I have been obliged to depend 
entirely on the spy-glass, there being no gun in camp. 
The song of many of the most common birds is very 
different here on their breeding-ground than it is with 
us, and I can never tell, when I hear an unfamiliar 
song, whether Iam to make a new acquaintance or 
meet an old friend. This is particularly true of the 
warblers and the snow-bird. The young of the latter I 
thought for several days was a species of sparrow with 
which I was not acquainted ; but yesterday I saw the 
old birds feeding the young, which dispelled the illusion. 
Some other time I will say more about some of these 
birds, and also of the flowers and insects. 

Yours truly, WaLTER Hoxie. 

Mr. WASHINGTON, N. H., July 17, 1875. 


Botany at Harvard University. 


The summer course of botany at Harvard University 
began on the 8th inst. At this season the garden is in 
all its beauty, and a wealth of material is displayed 


which it was thought by the authorities should be made 
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available to the public. Acting upon this generous im- 
pulse, these summer classes were inaugurated a few 
years ago, and advanced students invited to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity which had not before been 
offered. The class generally consists of teachers, or of 
those desirous to become such. A large proportion, 
and by no means the least active part, are ladies. 
There are, at present, perhaps thirty persons in attend- 
ance. Prof. G. L. Goodale has charge of the class, and 
is assisted by Mr. Wilson. Both give us their unremit- 
ting attention. In fact, nothing is left undone to make 
us feel at home. 

Dr. Goodale, in his opening lecture, hoped we would 
find it “ vacation work ;” and so we have. The term of 
hours is long, but we all wish it were longer. Saturday 
is given us as a play-day ; but there are many who would 
rather work. Still, it is only fair to the instructors, that 
after their hard winter’s work they should have an occa- 
sional rest. The gardens and hot-houses are always 
open to us, and many a rare or curious plant may be 
seen or studied. Our laboratory is delightfully cool, 
and each one has plenty of room. We are furnished 
with microscope and material, and the books of the 
botanical library are always at our service. Dr. Gray 
does not give us his personal superintendence, but we 
somehow feel his influence. Occasionally he passes 
through the room, with a sunny smile and cheery word 
for those with whom he is acquainted. 

A few words as to the scope of our work. The first 
lecture introduced the subject of “Stem and Leaves,” 
and we have passed on through “ Leaf Arrangement 
and Inflorescence,” “The Flower,” “‘ The Floral Envel- 
opes,” the “ Essential Organs,” “The Ovary and Ov- 
ules,” to the “ Fruit and Seed.” The lecture is given 
every day at twelve o’clock, and introduces us to the 
work of that day and the next. A very useful synopsis 
is placed upon the blackboard, which each one copies. 
It is a skeleton, as it were, of the lecture, and serves to 
recall its salient points. Every morning, at eight 
o’clock, we have an informal reading of Sach’s Text- 
Book, with explanations by the professor or discussions 
among ourselves. This is a very enjoyable feature of 
the course. And here, it should be stated, that Sach’s 
Text-Book, and the System of Botany of Le Maout and 
Decaisne are constantly referred to as authoritative. If 
one desires a botanical library, but is limited in re- 
sources, he should at least possess these two works, 
which are the complements of each other. They do 
not supersede the text-books of Dr. Gray in any sense, 
but are, as we might say, dictionaries of the subjects 
of which they respectively treat—the one of Physiology 
and Morphology, the other more particularly of Sys- 
tematic Botany. 

We are surprised that there are not more students 
availing themselves of this valuable course. The terms 
are reasonable, the work delightful, and the teachers ex- 
perienced and courteous. The course will end on the 
19th of August, and each one of us will regret that the 
time was not longer. W. W. Battey. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 17, 1875, 


Tue Cassics.—For culture, for instruction in art, in 
language, in political economy, for the luxury of schol- 
arship, the study of classics will always be indispen- 
sable. Of what use is it to trace the course of ancient 
rivers and dig with pick and spade among the ruins of 
buried cities, if we are to shut the pages of Herod- 
otus, and cease to wander with Homer on the banks of 
the Seamander and the Simois, among the gods and 

oddesses, who fought, and loved, and erred with the 

eroes and heroines of whom he sung. It is a good 
thing to unearth the relics of extinct species, and from 
a single shattered bone, perhaps, to reconstruct and re- 
clothe the skeleton in which it grew. It is a better and 
a greater thing to dissect lan e after language until 
the original gems alone are left, and from a root, a 
breathing, an inflection even, to be able to mark the 
nations, and the races in their order, as they move out 
from the darkness of prehistoric times, and take place 
among the seats of early empire.—Aon. W. H Rice. 
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New Hampshire. 


CORRECTION. — Between writer and printer this column, two 
weeks, ago was sufficiently mortifying. We will stop, however, to 
correct only one clause, which should have read thus: “The di- 
viding line between the Alleghanian and Canadian floras and 
faunas passes through the southern part of the State.” 


New HAmpPsHIRE CourT RuLE.—Several answers have been 
received (July 17), to the note given two weeks ago, and a// are 
wrong, as we expected. Gentlemen teachers, lawyers, bankers of 
New Hampshire, can’t you cast so simple a note as that by the 
laws of your own State? We hope to receive answers from a 
good many more. Remember that we are not talking of the rule 
in the arithmetics, but the rule as laid down by the courts. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY.—The anniversary exercises passed 
off finely, showing the same thorough scholarship for which the 
institution has always been noted. The address before the gradu- 
ating class by Rev. Mr. Abbott was clearly thought out, simply ex- 
pressed, and rich in quotations from rare old authors. At the 
close, on Thursday, Rev. Mr. Downe, for the trustees, announced 
that the school will be continued on its present plan, and that Mr. 
Cummings, who is greatly loved and esteemed by students and 
residents, will be the future principal. A school that for more 
than half a century has ranked first among New-England schools, 
which is retired and healthy in location, and where board, tuition, 
and room-rent for a school year ranges from $130 to $160, must 
and will continue helping and helped until it rounds its full cen- 
tennial.—Congregationalist. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.—Professor Ladd starts out grandly 
for next year’s campaign. Assistants engaged: Misses Viola M. 
White and Mary K. Cady, of Rhode Island Normal School; Mary 
I. Spaulding, of Salem Normal School ; and Esther J. Rhodes of 
Tilden Seminary. Misses Alice F. Hinckley, of the New Hamp- 
shire Normal School, and Jennie M. Park, have charge of the 
Model school. Fall term begins September 8. 

By act of Legislature, June, 1875, tuition is made free to all who 
shall complete either the first or second course of study, and agree 
to teach within the State an equal time with that which requires 
them to complete the course. The geological specimens collected 
by the State survey of New Hampshire, have been placed in the 
cabinet of the school, and $1,000 have also been specially appro- 
priated to increase the library and apparatus. 


McCuLLom INSTITUTE.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of this institution was celebrated July 2zoth. Orator of 
the day, Col. F. W. Parker, superintendent of schools, Quincy, 
Mass.; subject, “Culture in New England, and its Influences.” 
Poem by E. E. Parker, Nashua. Of the ten principals who have 
conducted the school since its opening twenty-five years ago, nearly 
all were present, among them being Professor Berry, Professor 
Anderson of New Jersey, Prof. E. Hunt, of Falmouth, Mass., 
Professor Bancroft of Phillips (Andover) Academy, and Professor 
Todd, the present principal, each of whom were listened to with 
marked attention. Some four hundred of the alumni sat down to 
dinner. The graduating class last term numbered ten, of whom 
one has entered Williams and two Dartmouth, each of the two 
latter receiving an unsolicited $70.00 scholarship. 


CaPraIn ANDREW MCCLARY HEATH, master of the Piscato- 
quag Grammar School, Manchester, died suddenly at Epsom, July 
17. He had only been in the school afew months, but had already 
won a high reputation as a teacher and was much esteemed by all 
who knew him. Captain Heath was of Revolutionary stock, and 
is said to have resembled his namesake and great-grand-father, 
Major Andrew McClary, of historic fame at Bunker Hill. His 
war record was a bright one. He enlisted from Loudon for three 
years in the Twelfth Regiment, being commissioned January 14, 
1863, as sergeant-major. In twelve days he was promoted to be 
second-lieutenant, on the 12th of May to first-lieutenant, on the rst 
of June to adjutant. He was raised to captain January 10, 186s, 
having been slightly wounded in the previous July. He obtained 
especial distinction by his bravery at Gettysburg, where he carried 
both colors after the color-bearers had fallen under the rebel fire. 


FRANCESTOWN.—The academy is undergoing extensive repairs 
and improvements. Professor Vose, the principal, has resigned 
to take the department of Mathematics and Physics in the new 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


— Rev. D. P. Morgan, Jamaica Plains, Mass., declines the prin- 
cipalship at New London. 

— The State Normal School at Randolph, Vt., is to have an 
endowment, $10,000 having already been secured, and a beginning 
made for $10,000 more. Why is not an effort made to secure an 
endowment for our own State Normal School, instead of asking 
the State to “Give! give!” Try it—Nashua Telegraph. 

— The heaviest paper machine ever built is in operation at the 
Winnepisaukee Paper Mills, at Franklin. It is worth while to 
stop over atrain to see it. It runsa sheet of paper ninety inches 
wide about one hundred feet a minute, splits it into two sheets, 


and rolls it into rolls about five miles long. The New York dailies 


are printed from these rolls, sheets being cut off by machinery 
after they are printed. 

— When men were tearing down a part of the old Treadwell 
house, near Newmarket Junction, they came across an old Gram- 
mar Book in the chimney, which was probably plastered in on 
purpose when it was built. The book was published by Brickley 
& Langman in London, and consisted of the Latin, Greek, and 
English. The date, MDCCXXXVI. The house has been built 
one hundred and thirty years. 

— Lyman B. Fiske, of Charlestown, Mass., a graduate of Har- 
vard, who has had two years experience in teaching, has been se- 
lected as teacher for the Keene High School, and Miss Hattie E. 
Lyman, of Winchester, as assistant. The next term of the school 
will be held in Warren’s block, on Washington street. Work on 
the new building is progressing finely. 

— Mr. Edward A. Kingsley, of New Haven, Conn., has been 
elected principal of the Nashua High School, at a salary of $1,750. 
He is a graduate of Amherst College, and has had ten years ex- 
perience as a teacher. 

— Dr. Charles A. Tufts, of Dover, is said to own the finest pri- 
vate collection of minerals in the State. It contains more than 
3,000 specimens, being nearly all the known minerals. 

— The new History of New Hampshire, by Prof. E. D. San- 
born of Dartmouth, is now rapidly passing through the press. J. 
B. Clarke, of the Afirror, is the publisher. 

— All the scholars but one attending school in one district in 
New Durham are the children of Samuel Langley, who has a fam- 
ily of fourteen, the eldest being eighteen years of age. 

— In the contest in oratory at Williams College, to determine 
who shall represent that institution at the next inter-collegiate lit- 
erary contest, Clarence B. Root, of Francestown, was the second 
person selected. 

— Hon. J. G. Edgerly, of Manchester, is about closing out the 
few remaining copies of his excellent “ Examination Papers.” 
Those wanting should apply at once. They have been introduced 
as auxiliaries in test-work in the Normal School and other leading 
schools in the State. 

— Mr. L. C. Cornish, of Winslow, Maine (Colby University, 
’75), is chosen master of Peterboro’ High School. 

— Of the late Senior class of Phillips Academy, Exeter, 23 ap- 
plied for admission to Harvard College. As far as heard from, of 
this number 5 passed the examinations clear, 9 with “ honors,” 
and 3 were “ conditioned.” 

— Portsmouth High School graduates a class of 16. Miss Mary 
E. Stewart has not been absent, tardy, or dismissed during the four 
years’ course, although living nearly a mile and a half from the 
school! 


Massachuselts. 


GLOUCESTER.—At the late meeting of the school committee the 
standard for admission to the High School was fixed at seventy 
per cent. John. W. Allard, Esq., was re-elected superintendent 
of schools, and on being notified of his election said he should 
perform the duties of the office to the best of his ability. Miss 
Carrie H. Sawyer was re-elected teacher of Drawing. Mr. C. R. 
Bill was re-elected Music teacher. The teachers in the High 
School were severally re-elected, The teachers in the Collins, 
Sawyer, Point, Riggs, Leonard, Bradstreet, and Lane Grammar 
Schools were re-elected. The teachers in the several mixed schools 
were re-elected, leaving a vacancy of assistant in the Haskall 
Schools. The teachers of the primary schools were re-elected, 
with few exceptions. 


CusHING ACADEMY.—This institution, situated in Ashburnham, 
was founded by one of her prosperous sons, Mr. Thomas Cushing, 
late of Boston, and takes hisname. Mr. Cushing was son of Rev. 
Dr. Cushing, for about fifty years the minister of Ashburnham. 
He was a merchant in Boston, and accumulated quite a handsome 
property, which, after providing for his family, he devoted to the 
founding of an academy for both sexes. The trustees under his 
will were Rev. Dr. Wayland, Hon, Charles G. Loring, and Hon. 
Heman Lincoln. These gentlemen procured a charter from the 
Massachusetts Legislature, incorporating certain gentlemen as 
trustees for the government of the institution. Dr. Wayland was 
the first president of the board; since his decease the Hon. A. H. 
Bullock has held that position. Mr. Cushing left more than $8o,- 
000 in various stocks for the endowment of the academy, with the 
stipulation that none of this sum should be used in erecting build- 
ings. It was to remain drawing interest until enough had accrued 
to defray the expense of building. The trustees voted to make 
their cash capital $100,000, and build as soon as their income 
would warrant. The academy building is now finished, and is one 
of the finest specimens of school architecture in the State. It is 
complete in all respects, with apparatus for heating, lighting, and 
supplying with water to the top story. The cost of the building, 
with necessary furniture, was about $90,000. 

The site of the academy is beautiful and commanding. It con- 
sists of several acres, and was the gift of George C. Winchester, 
Esq., the widely known manufacturer of chairs, of Ashburnham. 
By vote of the board, the grounds are named Winchester Square. 
The capital of the academy has lately been increased by a legacy 
of $25,000, making $125,000. By the will of Mr. Cushing this 
sum was to come on the decease of his wife. Arrangements have 
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been made for the opening of the academy on the second Wednes- 
day of September next. The intention of the trustees is to make 
it a first-class academy in every respect. It is designed for both 
sexes,-and will have a principal and a preceptress, with competent 
assistants in all branches. For such an institution it is believed 
there is room, since every year brings forward an increased num- 
ber of youth who desire a higher education. Students will be 
fitted for technical schools, for the higher female seminaries, and 
for colleges. Facilities will be furnished to those wishing to pur- 
sue an extended course in Chemistry and the Natural Sciences 
generally. Information in reference to the academy can be ob- 
tained by application to Rev. J. D. Crosby, of Ashburnham, sec- 
retary of the board of trustees. 


— Massachusetts still has a law which provides that “ whoever 
travels on the Lord’s day, except from necessity or charity, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $10.00 for every offence.” 


Connecticut. 


NauGatucKk.—The Center district has purchased the old Epis- 
copal church, which is to be removed to a new location and fitted 
up for a school-house. This thriving manufacturing town provides 
liberally for the support of its public schools. 


East HADDAM.—Maplewood Institute closed its summer term 
on the 14th inst. Special attention is given to music, and the con- 
certs, in which the pupils are principally engaged, are always at- 
tractive. The scenery of the town, with its high hills and its 
beautiful prospects up and down the Connecticut Valley, is well 
worthy of a visit. The famous theologians, Dr. Emmons, and 
President Griffin of Williams College, were natives of this town. 


New Haven.—Mr. William C. Wood, recently tutor in Yale 
College, terminated his life at the Tremont House, in New Haven, 
on Thursday, July 15th. He was a graduate of 1868, and though 
one of the youngest of his class, was foremost in scholarship till 
Senior year, when impaired health obliged him to study less ear- 
nestly, so that he received the second honor, the salutatory. For 
some time past he had been studying in the graduate department. 
Continued ill-health and accompanying despondency at length 
brought him to his sad end. He was a brilliant scholar and a re- 
fined Christian gentleman. 


West Haven.—Oak Hill Seminary, an excellent school for 
young ladies, celebrated its anniversary July 14th, Nine gradu- 
ates read their dissertations, after which came an address by Rev. 
W. E. Brooks at the Congregational church, and the presentation 
of diplomas. The musical entertainment in the evening was very 
successful. 


ScHOOL FUND COMMISSIONER.—The General Assembly has 
elected Hon. Henry C. Miles, of Milford, school fund commissioner 
for the term of three years from July 1, 1875. Mr. Miles is a prom- 
inent member of the Assembly, and will undoubtedly make a good 
commissioner. 


NEW STUDENTS AT YALE.—The total number of applications 
for admission this year was 262, viz.: 179 for the Academic, and 
83 for the Scientific department. About 60 were admitted without 
conditions, a large number with conditions, and many were rejected. 
The applications at the beginning of the fall term will, no doubt, 
be numerous. Formerly about one-third of the whole number de- 
ferred their examination till that time. 


Grove Hatt. — This well-known institution, formerly Miss 
Dutton’s School, and afterward in charge of Prof. and Mrs. O. 
P. Hubbard, has passed into the care of Miss Maria P. Monfort, 
for the last five years vice-principal of Morris Female Institute, 
Morristown, N. J. She comes well recommended. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION.—Proposed charges in the school laws 
find little favor with our law-makers this year. The careful re- 
vision which those laws received in 1871-2 left little occasion for 
changes at present. Some slight modifications have been made, 
which will be announced in due time. The changes suggested by 
the board of education in their last report have not been adopted. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION.—Under our present school law, 
the minority in any town can secure the election of some of their 
own number upon the school board. While this is generally a sat- 
isfactory arrangement, some communities are opposed to it, be- 
cause a thoroughly organized minority can sometimes gain undue 
advantage over an unorganized majority. 


— The teachers and alumni of the Maine State Normal School 
at Castine, will go into encampment on one of the beautiful 
islands of the Penobscot Bay, for a week, during the first of Au- 
gust. A good time is anticipated. 

— The Committee on Public Instruction which sits at St. Peters- 
burg, has decided, says a St. Petersburg letter, to devote a consid- 
erable sum to the compilation of an exhaustive catalogue of popu- 
lar Russian literature. The primary object of the undertaking is 
to provide the schools and other educational associations with the 
means of ascertaining the existing works in the Russian language 
Suitable for their purposes. As was recently pointed out by a 
local association, a similar work is a desideratum in this country. 


Colleges. 


AMHERST COLLEGE- 

Some statistical items relating to the graduates and present 
members :—The number of graduates is 2,172; of these there have 
died, 512; their average age at death was (in years), 41.330. The 
number of names on the annual catalogue from 1861-2, to 1874-5, 
inclusive, is 3,488. During this period, the sick list, or those who 
have been kept from all college exercises two or more consecutive 
days, for disability, is about one-fifth, or 709; the most prevalent 
causes to produce these interruptions to college duties have been : 
Colds and pneumonia, 33.208 per cent.; physical injury, boils, ty- 
phoid fever, general inability, mumps, common fever, diptheria, 
indigestion, etc., weak eyes, sore throat, bilious fever, bilious at- 
tacks, intermittant fever, measles, diarrhea, and teeth, meningitis, 
dysentery, from 1 to 9 per cent. each. The amount of time lost, if 
averaged to each sick man during this period, is 11.390 days; if 
averaged to all college, is 2.428. 

Of the 3,488 students connected with college during the past 
fourteen years, the proportion of Seniors has been, 21.366 per 
cent.; of Juniors, 23.154 per cent.; of Sophomores, 26.867 per 
cent.; of Freshmen, 28.710 per cent. The 709 who have made up 
the sick list during the same time have belonged to classes as fol- 
lows: Seniors, 16.320 per cent.; Juniors, 23.272 per cent.; Soph- 
omores, 27.875 per cent. ; Freshmen, 33.722 per cent. 

The rate of decrease in numbers between the Freshmen and 
Sophomore classes is 6 per cent., and the decrease in sickness 15 
per cent.; and between the Sophomore and Juniors the numerical 
decrease is 14 per cent., and the sickness decrease 17 per cent. 
The falling off in numbers of Junior to Senior year is 8 per cent., 
while the sickness decreases to the amount of 30 per cent. 


— Harvard never had so many applications for admission as 
this year. More than 250 candidates have presented themselves. 
The policy of the faculty is to increase the age of students before 
entering. The average age of applicants this year is 19, which 
was about the age at which many graduated during the earlier 
rule at Cambridge. The increasing popularity of the college is 
becoming almost an embarrassment, and from the lack of facilities 
for the board of so many students, the expense of a course is re- 
ported to be considerably increased. 

— The Hon. George P. Marsh, U.S. Minister to Italy, has been 
made the agent through whom the University of Vermont has re- 
ceived a valuable collection of manuscripts of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. These consist of one quarto vol- 
ume of 28 folios, transcribed in 1458, containing the original Latin 
text of the statutes of the commune of Carpeneto in Piedmont, 
and portions of seventeen other documents on parchment. A 
part of the MSS. are handsomely rubricated. In his note to the 
librarian, Mr. Marsh says: “ Some of these writing possess histor- 
ical interest, and in a country where all MSS. are so rare as in the 
United States, they are valuable as illustrative of the official lan- 
guage and the chirography of the centuries in question.” 


Foreign Notes. 


Instruction.—The basis of the present sys- 
tem of primary instruction is the law of September 23, 1842. The 
inspection of primary schools, as regards instruction and adminis- 
tration, is in the hands of the communal authorities and of inspec- 
tors, and, as regards religion and morals, in the hands of men ap- 
pointed by the heads of the different denominations. The law pro 
vides that every commune must support at least one primary 
school, where gratuitous instruction to all children belonging to 
the commune whose parents cannot afford to pay anything, is given 
in religion, reading, writing, elements of French, Flemish, or Ger- 
man language (according to the different localities), Arithmetic, 
and legal system of weights and measures. The communal coun- 
cil appoints the teacher and has the right to suspend him for three 
months, during which time the government decides whether the 
suepension is to be definite or not. The school age is between 7 


and 14. 


Ecypt.—The number of children receiving public instruction 
has increased from 3,000, in the time of Mehemet Ali, to 60,000 in 
the first years of the period 1863-72. The number of scholars in 
the primary and preparatory schools is now 89,893, independent of 
higher and special instruction. This number of 89,893, in a popu- 
lation of 5,250,000, represents 173 scholars for every 10,000 in- 
habitants. This proportion is less than in most of the European 
States, except in Russia, where the proportion is 150 to every 
10,000. The obstacles in the way of public education are, how- 
ever, great and exceptional in Egypt. Among the 89,893 scholars 
in the primary schools there are only 3,018 girls, all or most of 
whom are of non-Mussulam families; thus one-half of the popu- 
lation of Egypt is, or has been until now, beyond the influence of 
education, it being one of the dogmas of the East that women are 
not worthy of the blessings of education. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. — All the different Christian sects have 
schools of their own, which each supports without aid from the 
porte; and the same is true all through the empire. The first im- 
pulses were given to education by foreigners, Protestant and Rom- 
ish missionaries taking the leading. This has provoked the natives 
to improve their own system, but the schools under foreign patron- 


age still serve to raise the standard of education. Robert College, 


founded by C. R. Robert, Esq., of New York, stands upon a height 
overlooking the Bosphorus, a site not equaled for beauty by any 


in the world. It was founded in 1861 and has 16 teachers and 
some 200 pupils, commands the confidence of all Christian com- 
munities and the respect of the Mohammedans, and promises great 
intellectual blessings to the Ottoman empire. 


SERVIA.—The primary schools of Servia are grouped in two 
classes: Village schools having three classes (courses of instruc- 
tion three years) and one teacher ; city schools having four classes 
(courses of instruction four years) and four teachers. The num- 
ber of primary schools in 1870-71 was 484, with 605 teachers, and 
25,270 scholars. Among this number there were 47 schools for 
girls, with 64 (female) teachers and 2,882 scholars. There are 
thus 22 scholars to every 1,000 of the population. Education is 
not compulsory. There are no separate schools for the poor and 
the rich, but all citizens send their children to the same school. 
Since 1869, libraries have been established in connection with 
every primaay school. At the end of the first two years the num- 
ber of volumes in these libraries was 18,000. A teachers’ seminary 
was opened in 1871 with 25 students. At present there are 62 
students in three classes. All these students are supported en- 
tirely by the State and are obliged to serve at least six years as 
teachers in the primary schools. 


Russia.—£ducation of Women.—There is one branch of edu- 
cation in which Russia does more than many a western country, 
viz., the education of the daughters of the wealthy classes. With 
us (in Belgium) lyceums and colleges are opened for young men, 
but the girls receive their education in the convents. The result 
of this is frequently a very serious difference between husband 
and wife, the former being thoroughly imbued with modern, liberal 
ideas, the latter blindly subject to ultramontane influences. In 
Russia the government, the provincial and municipal authorities, 
have established gymnasia und progymnasia for young ladies, 
where a very high standard of education is aimed at, and in most 
cases successfully, to judge from the knowledge and general supe- 
riority of the higher class who have been educated in these schools. 
At Moscow there is one school, the Fisher Gymnasium, where the 
course of studies is exactly the same as in a gymnasium for boys. 
A professor of the Moscow University has established higher 
courses of study for ladies, thus enabling them to acquire an iu- 
versity education ; this is carrying out M. Duruy’s idea, and would 
have succeeded in France had it not been for the desperate oppo- 
sition of the bishops. In Russia, as in the United States, ladies 
have facilities for acquiring a high degree of historic, scientific, or 
philologic knowledge, without running the risk of being excommu- 
nicated. The government has increased the annual appropriation 
for the higher schools for young ladies, in 1873, from 50,000 roubles 
($40,000) to 100,000 roubles ($80,000), and in 1874 to 150,000 
roubles ($120,000). At the end of 1871 there were 186 secondary 
schools for females, with 23,404 scholars, supported at an annual 
expense of $500,000. The total number of schools of all grades, 
in January, 1872, was 1,081. with 38,430 scholars, viz., 16,641 boys, 
and 21,789 girls; thus, strange to say, more girls than boys. Nearly 
all the private schools are at St. Petersburg and at Moscow; 835 
of them were primary schools. 


ENGLAND.—Religion in the Schools.—The League says that the 
letter of J. L. Porter to the Birmingham school board is of very 
great importance, as indicating the beginning of the end of the 
religious difficulty in that and other places. Mr. Porter is one of 
the most influential clergymen in Birmingham, and has been hith- 
erto a determined upholder of the denominational system of edu- 
cation. He now accepts the League scheme of voluntary religious 
teaching in board schools, and has applied to the board for the use 
of two of the board schools for the purpose of giving religious in- 
struction out of school hours. The significance of this action can- 
not be mistaken, and we accept it as a presage of a reconciliation 
between the educational parties of the town. We understand that 
Mr. Porter is not acting alone in this matter, but that other Church 
of England clergymen will be associated in his work. We hope 
that the clergymen of other denominations will shortly avail them- 
selves of the facilities which the regulations of the board afford 
them; but whether they do or not, the ultimate success of the 
scheme is assured. And not only in Birmingham will this course 
be the final solution of the difficulty, The transfer of voluntary 
schools to school boards is continually taking place throughout 
the country. In nearly all such cases the schools are reserved by 
the managers for religious instruction and other voluntary uses. 
This is the League scheme. For secular education the schools are 
subject to school boards—for religious purposes they are under 
voluntary control. The separation between religious and secular 
teaching—already partially effected by the time-table conscience 
clause—is made more comple, and while the conscientious scru- 
ples of all sects are recognized, the church is relieved from the 


cost of secular education. The wonder is that the voluntary 
schools have not embraced more eagerly such advantageous terms. 


Lonpon.—A Martyr to the Compulsory Law.—A vagabond was 
parading Aldersgate street, the other day, with a label hung round 
his neck, as follows: “ Imprisoned by the school board, being un- 
able to pay the fine, I came out on Eriday. One of my children, 
earning 4s. a week, has been taken away. Please help me by buy- 
ing a k.” Numbers of poor people were buying the man’s 
pamplets, led away, no doubt, to some extent by the outcry »gainst 


school board tyranny, so called, 
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New Publicalions. 


New HIsToryY OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, June 17, 
1775. Its Purpose, Conduct, and Results. By William W. 
Wheilden. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 1875. 

The author proposes to show the connection of this battle 
with the 19th of April, and the evacuation of Boston ; and his 
work will add something new to the centennial history of Bunker 
Hill. 

AN interesting lecture by Dr. Brown-Sequard, on some new 
views concerning the localization of the functions of the brain, will 
appear in an early number of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Other important articles are announced, including one 
on the treatment of typhoid fever by cold water, by Prof. R. T. 
Edes, and one on the non-restraint method adopted for the treat- 
ment of the insane at D. Fraser’s Asylum in England. Prof. 
Henry J. Bigelow will shortly publish an interesting paper on ex- 
strophy of the bladder ; and Prof. R. H. Fitz will contribute some 
original investigations on the pathology of nymphoangeioma. 


THE AMERICAN News Co., New York, and the Central News 
Co.., Philadelphia, publish a dime edition of Arabian Nights En- 
tertainmeuts well worth the money, and cheap enough for hard 
times. 

AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

The Sanitarian contains articles on School Hygiene, from Drs. 
Lincoln, Putnam, Agnew, and Bowditch ; Humes for Laboring 
Classes, with other articles of value to teachers. 

Scribner contains Col. Waring’s article on A Farmer’s Va- 
cation, and tells a great deal that is of interest about the famous 
so-called Alderney cow. A Middy in Manila is a rollicking little 
illustrated sketch, which reads very like a familiar letter to some 
old “chum” at home. Albert Rhode’s paper, Along the Seine, is 
timely through its summer quality. George W. Cable, of New 
Orleans, has a story entitled Madame Délicieuse, which is thought 
by some to be his best work. Dr. Holland, in this number of 
Sevenoaks, celebrates a wedding in that rural neighborhood. 
Then there is a solid essay by G. F. Magoun, on Education and 
Free Thought ; also, A Word of Encouragement for Timid Lin- 
guists, The Stone Period of the Antilles (containing some matters 
not hitherto made public), An Eaglewood Mystery; etc. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, handsomely illustrated, contains Twe 
Weeks in the Carlist Country, by Cecil Buckland, illustrated ; 
Quaint Craft, by W. L. D. O'Grady, illustrated ; Why Mr, Mor- 
rison got a bad Servant, by the author of “‘Blindpits”; Scenes in 
the Wood, by Emma Lazarus; The Modern Constitutions of 
France, by E. C. Grenville Murray ; Frau Sommer’s Pleasure Trip, 
by Elizabeth E. Evans; A Daimio’s Lite, by Wm. E. Griffis ; 
Camp-fire Lyrics, 1V.—Nipigon Lake, by Edward Kearsley ; The 
Vigilant’s Mistake, by J. Thornbury ; Maine de Biran, by T. 5S. 
Perry ; Satyrs and Sylvan Boys, by Mary Dean; An Artist's Love 
(conclusion), by F. Asheton; A Year Ago, by Mary B. Dodge ; 
Ancient Italian Jewelry, by T. A. Trollope. Our Monthly Gos- 
sip :—Tercentenary of the University of Leyden; Mr. Hooker’s Pic- 
ture ; God’s Acres ; The Flowers of Paris. Literature of the Day. 


The Scientific Farmer.—The first appearanse of this new 
monthly in our sanctum was unfavorable. What is your raison 
d'etre, we thought, half scornfully. An examination of the first two 
numbers satisfied us that it had a reason for its existence. Farm- 
ing in the years to come is not to be good guess-work in regard to 
the fertilizers to be used and the amount that an acre will produce. 
The particular fertilizer needed to secure the best crop of any 
grain or cereal is to be known with certainty. Chemistry under 
Liebig aud Johnson has already done wonders for agriculture. 
Entomologists are doing, and have yet to du, great things for the 
farmer. Every tree, every grain, every vegetable, has its insect- 
destroyer. The tobacco-worm was not known in the Connecticut 
valley until the farmers commenced growing this crop. The potato- 
bug now threatens fearful ravages at the East. The devastation of 
the locust in the West has brought poverty and starvation to thou- 
sands. All these pests are to be made subjects of study. Whence 
they come, and whither they go, and how they are to be destroyed, 
is the work of the man of science to find out and tellus. The 
Scientific Farmer enters this new field. Its original articles by pro- 
fessors of the Massachusetts Agricnltural College, and other men 
of science, giving the results of actual experiments, make it a paper 
of real intrinsic value. We would advise any person interested in 
the science of farming to send one dollar to the publishers, at Am- 
herst, Mass., and secure it for one year. 

The Boston Fournal of Chemistry, for July, commences Vol. X. 
We rejoice with the editors and publishers in the success which 
has attended it, having secured in nine years a circulation equal to 
all other journals of its class in the United States, and all this has 
been secured by pure merit. But few: papers can say with the 
Fournal, that “4 subscriber once secured has been rarely lost,” for 
the long tenure of the subscription list is a most infallible test of a 


valuable paper. The instruction of the Yournal of Chemistry has} 


been made practical to the family as well as to the school, and if 
our word could work the result, we would double its usefulness by 
a doubled subscription list this year. Price, $1.00 per year. The 
Journal of Chemistry also clubs with the JouRNAL or EDUCATION. 

The Pen and Plow is one of our best exchanges. It is practical, 
instructive, and interesting for farm and fireside. 


Littell’s Living Age, July 10, contains William Blake, and Miss 
Angell, from Cornhill Magazine ; The Convent of San Marco, 
Macmillan’s ; The Dilemma, Blackwood's; German-Hun Life, 
Fraser's ; The King in England, Mall Gazette ; A Geograph- 
ical Day-Dream, Sfectator, with poetical selections and miscellany. 
Littell is a valuable magazine for every educator, for it contains a 
weekly compend of the best essays, reviews, criticisms, tales, 
sketches of travel, poetry, scientific and biographical intormation, to 
be found in American and foreign periodical literature. 

The Fournal of Education, edited by John Y. Cuyler of Brook- 
lyn, is published monthly, and is devoted to educational interests, 
science, literature, and art ; and, so far as we have examined it, it 
has a proper right to the character it assumes. We are anxious to 
see school journalism take rank with the best literature of the 
It needs to be cultivated to meet the tastes of the great 
body of our teachers. It should also be progressive, talented, and 
independent in its thought. These elements are found inthe Four- 
nal, and its departments are sustained with freshness and vigor. 
The paper, typography, the make-up, and the general appearance 
of the Yournal are almost fau tless, and we wish for our contem- 
porary not only length of days, but its pleasant accompaniments 
of riches and honor. 

WeLcoME Vol. L., No.1, of the Utah Educational Fournal. it 
reads well, and evidently means business. The editor and pub- 
lisher have a wide range of influence, not over ten cities only, but 
over ten territories ; and we wish them the success which so large 
a field may’ warrant. The enterprise of the management is shown 
in the issue of 12,000 copies at the outset, only 8,ov0 less than our 
initia! issue, and 13,000 less than our Centennial issue of July tro. 

The School Bulletin, formerly published at Albany, N. Y., but 
now at Syracuse, has passed into new hands, with a new corps of 
editors. Mr. C. W. Bardeen, a graduate of Yale, is now the pub 
lisher, and Jonathan Tenney, Deputy State Superintendent of New- 
York Schools, D, J. Pratt, Secretary of the Board of Regents, and 
some four or five others among the first educators in the Empire 
State, make up the board of editors. It is now ‘he educational pa- 
per of New-York State. 

The New-York School Fournal has nominally passed into the 
hands of the Teachers’ Publishing Co. The Brooklyn Fournal of 
Education gives a little gratuitous advice to the teachers of New 
York, admonishing them against taking stock in this new venture, 
Three journals devoted to education, even in so large a State as 
New York, are two too many. The union of the three would 
make one strong journal in the place of three weak ones. 

The Michigan Teacher for July is a valuable number. Editor 
Ford knows how to make a goud school magazine, and we hope 
the Michigan teachers appreciate the fact. Kalamazoo is now the 
headquarters of the 7zacher. 


country. 


Williams’ Lecture Bureau Magazine for next season is just out. 
The list contains some very eminent names. Among them we 
notice our own distinguished statesman, Carl Schurz, with a new 
lecture ; Charles Bradlaugh, of London, with lecture on “ An Eng 
lishman’s View of American Politics,” and “Five Dead Men 1 
Have Known ;” Prof. Richard A. Proctor, of London, the eminent 
astronomer, on “ The Transit of Venus and Celestial Measure 
ments,” “The Infinities about Us,” etc. ; Damel Dougherty and 
Henry Armitt Brown, orators of whom Philadelphia is always 
proud ; Werdell Phillips, Boston’s great orator ; Rev. Dr. ‘iffany 

n “ The First Great American ;’’ Rev. Dr. Chapin, one of the 
great pulpit orators of America; Prof. W. H. Niles, with a new 
lecture on “ Holland and its People,” illustrated ; DeCordova with 
his inimitable fun; Dr. Lorimer on the “ Lost Virtues,” and 
“ What I Know about Boys ;’’ H. G. Spaulding on the * Antiqui 
ties of Kome,” illnstrated with the steropticon; Dr. Villers, with 
his lecture on “* Funny People we Meet,” with his mi:th-provoking 
imitations, and many others. Among the editorial craft, we notice 
the name of W. A. Hovey, editor of the Buston Transcript. 
Among readers, Prof. Churchill, Prof. Brown, Miss Cayvan and 
Wyzeman Marshall are prominent. The Opera of Maritana for 
lyceums is furnished, together with a great variety of musical talent 
tor lyceums. By addressing simply Williams’ Lecture Bureau, 
Boston, the magazine will be sent to any address gratuitously. 


— These “architectural Atoms.” O! ’tis fine 
To see humanity so sadly dwindle ! 
Let Michael Angelo and Wren resign ; 
Atoms can build cathedrals, so says Tyndall. 


Architect Atom raises a metropolis, 

And never lets the shrewd contractor dwindle ; 
He thus erected Athen’s Acropolis 

Amid the violent ether, so says Tyndall. 


Has Nature any being, anything, 
That can a higher kind of fancy kindle ? 

Chance makes the roses bloom, the thrushes sing, 
The pretty girls grow prettier, so says Tyndall. 


Shallow Professor! the eternal Fates 
Sit silently and turn the fearful spindle ; 
And that great wheel of doom the moment waits 
To crush the sceptic siiliness of ‘Tyndall ! 
— Punch, 
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ART-RECREATIONS:; 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL KINDS OF 


MRNAMENTAL WORK. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Containing easy rules to learn 


Decalcomanie, Sorronto Wood Carving, Illuminating, Pencil 
Drawing, Water-Color Painting, Crayon Drawing, Painting on 
Ground Glass, Grecian Painting, Moss Work, Antique Paint- 
ing, Papier Mache, Oriental Painting, Cone Work, Sign Paint- 
ing, Feather Flowers, Theorem Painting, Potichomanie, 
Leather Work, Hair Work, Gilding and Bronzing, Plaster 
Work, Wax Work, Shell Wocrck, Magic Lantern, Paper Flow- 
ers, Imitation on Pearl, Sealing Wax Painting, Panorama 
Painting, Coloring Pho. egraphs, Enamel Painting, Diaphanie, 
Charcoal Drawing, Linnzography, Flower Painting, Fern- 
eries, the Aquarium, Taxidermy, Heraldry, &c., &c., with val- 
uable receipts for preparing the Materials required. 


By MADAME URBINO, PROF. HENRY DAY, and Others. 


TREATISE ON THE ART OF PRODUCING 


i Phantom Flowers = Skeleton Leaves. 


This valuable little volume is printed on elegant paper, with carefully-executed 
illustrative engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. It has a 
chapter on the Preservation of Flowers in their Natural Form 
and Colors. Ladies can make large sums of money from the sale of 
Phantom Bouquets: price, $2.00. 

Each subscriber who shall send us three new names as subscrib®rs and 
#9.00 for the New- ENGLAND JourNAL oF Epucation, will receive ART- 
RECREATIONS. 

If two new subscribers and $6.00 are sent, we will send the beautiful 
TREATISE ON PHA.TOM FLowers. 

If four new subscribers and $12.00 are sent, we will send doth books, the 
retail price of which is $5.00. 

Now is the time to preserve our SUMMER FLowers, and to learn how to pre- 
pare and preserve the rich autumn foliage of America. 

The New-York Observer says of “ Art-Recreations” :—‘ It tells you how 
to do everything in the way of fancy work; how to prepare the materials, and 
how to use them afterwards. Parents ought to get this book, and encourage the 
girls to study it. Teachers ought to introduce it into school, and teach their pu- 
pils the use of these beautiful arts. If will gladden many a home, brighten many 
a dull hour, and give pleasure and profit to many an active mind.” 

A rew Vacation Hours will secure these two books. Books sent to each 
person’s address, postage prepaid. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


rT 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


ff Mr. W. G. Richardson has been engaged by 
the Bureau of Education at Washington to collect 
material as to the pronunciation of Latin in the 
secondary schools and colleges of America. At- 
tention is called to his advertisement, in last 


week’s issue. 


Benjamin W Putnam, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., proposes to give lessons and lectures on 
Drawing at Teachers’ Institutes and before Nor- 
mal classes. He has devoted several years to the 
work of preparation, and the following note from 
Mr. Walter Smith, of Boston, is quite sufficient 
as a guarantee of his ability : 


‘« Another year of successful work, as the teacher of classes 
in Cambridge, and as student in the advanced course at the 
Norma! Art School in Painting and Industrial Design, only 
confirms my opinion that Mr. Putnam is one of the most 
highly qualified of our teachers of Drawing. He is specially 
able to give courses of lectures to teachers introducing the 
subject into the public schools.” 


Principals of Schools out of employ 
ment, or any good Teachers, who would like 
out-door work for three months or a year, would 
do well to correspond with us in regard to taking 
an agency for our paper. We wish to arrange 
with about thirty active, enterprising men to take 
certain States or portions of States in September, 
for a thorough canvass for this journal. This 
work is not like book-canvassing, or any kind of 
agency work. Our representatives are well re- 
ceived, and assisted in every way possible by su- 
perintendents and principals of schools. All who 
have tried this work have been pleased with it, and 
have in every instance found it as lucrative as the 
work of teachiug, and in most cases more so. 
THe NEW-ENGLAND is as well received out of 
the Eastern States as in them. Good men are 
sure of success anywhere. To secure any partic- 
ular territory an early correspondence will be 
necessary. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 


street, New York, 
TAINTOR’'S GUIDES! 
AND 
. 
Price 25 Cents Each. 

NEW YORK CITY: Visitors’ Illustrated Guide, with 
Travelers’ and Street Directories, and large Colored Map of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED: The Visitors’ Guide for 
Saratoga and vicinity. 

ountains, Sarat ake Geo e i i- 

NORTHERN ROUTE: Boston to White and Green 
M’t’ns, Sheldon Springs , Lake Champlain, and Adirondacks. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE: New York to 
White Mountains via Connecticut River route. 

NEWPORT ROUTE: New York to Boston via New- 
port, with the tour of Narragansett Bay. 

LONG ISLAND: Via Lon Island and S. Side R Rs. 

ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE: New York to Ithaca, Ha- 
Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffaio, and 

iagara Fas 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS: Via Central 
New and River routes. 

DELAWARE AND HUDSON ROUTE: Philadelphia 
to Mauch (hunk, Coal Regions, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs, and Montreal. 

SHORE LINE ROUTE: New York to N. sett Pier 
and Boston via New Haven, New. London, and Providence. 


Any of the above sent by mail for 25 cents. 
THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and REGIONS 
AROUND. 1 vol. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. A Summer and 
Winter Guide for the Atlantic and Guif Coasts, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 1 vol. Cloth. $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 29 


The Central Christian Advocate, 
BENJ. 8T. JAMES FRY, D.D., Editor. 


An excellent weekly newspaper, fully abreast of the age; 
Positive on all moral and religious topics, and full of inter- 
esting and valuable information for the people. 

Notes on the International Lessons for Sunday-School 
Teachers. 


A summary of religious and secular news from all parts of 
the world. = 


A COMPLETE FAMILY PAPER. 


POST-PAID FOR $2.50 PER YEAR, 
CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Communications designed for icati 
publication must be ad- 
dressed to the Eprror. 


All letters on busi ad 
vertisements, or remittances 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
913 North Sixth Street, 
=e ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Remington 


Prices: Steel Barels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, $60; Laminated Barrels, $75 ; 
Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever offered the 

American Sportsman, cembining all the most desirable 
features of the best imported, together with some valuable 


iii 


REMINCTON’S 


Breach-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


GUN. 


improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade here. M 
everyw aL- 
utactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N.Y. ;—P. O. Box 3994. Armory, ILI1ON, N. Y. 


Cut this out, and send for Iilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shooting. 
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BOYNTON'S 
Wrought: Iron 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled by 
any Furnace sold 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
Examine these 
before purchas- 
~ ing others. Sold 
by Dealers gen- 
erally. 
RICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & OO. 
Manufacturers, 


234 Water St., N.Y. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IBON. TRIPLE BADIATOR,. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 


It has more and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Kadiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up wiih coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 

ee CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPINGGRATE, with Zever 
Patented Fune 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out ot 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit withad justable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buidings, furnished on application. 
W. WHITE & CoO., 
grt Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON, 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First M ge Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to ex one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by fersonal inspection by one of tony In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 

ic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get funds frem the Atlantic to the 


‘rape Mark, 


Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send for particulars. 
20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


New-England Journal 
have | BINDERS for those desiring 


our Journal, two 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers 

the whole year. ‘These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. “Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage op 
each 25 cents, which should be remitved with the order.— 
Address VEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Bosron, Mass. 2" 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Most Approved 
Pattern. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Settees, &C 


Orders filled in 
= all parts of the 
country. 
Catalogue sent on application, with stamp. 
28h 26 GROVE ST., N.Y. 


SHATTUCK, 


Manufacturer ot 


School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 
73 FULTON ST., BOSTON. 


w. G. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 23 


Ke, Grades of + 


{ 


RULES: SPELLI 


NG 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


THE UNRIVALE 


SILICATE) & 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps of EpucaTion 


hy with it. 

It is easily applied with ordina: int brush, and ns 
with common skill] can make a any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


SILICATE 


Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. k Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted anil extensively USED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towna, Sch 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Stapie,) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

for Churches, Schools, Farma, 

Fire Alarma, 


Iijustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from @4 up- 
wards, Send Ge. tor our splen- 
did new Catalogue 01 Press- 
es, Cuts, &., Just out, with com- 

plete illustrated instructions for be- 


. h & Co. 142 
Vashineton Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
4 VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name neat) tay on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETO N MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 


each new order. W. GC. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. | 14 eb 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 
VEL 
PRINTING PRESS. 


for Professional and Amateur 
Schools, Societies, Man- 
in use. 

$150.00 

uf'rs and 


in all 
Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says .“* they are 


138 4 140 GRAND oe NEW YORK. 


just what are ples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass, 


= 
| 
SOM Sale by all Stationary 
CANS 
NewYork Office, 49 Maiden lane. 
t . 
SLATES. 
‘GE LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Light—Durave, 
— =| 
Send for circular. 27 | ¥ | | 
EMPIRE 
of 


iv NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Acourate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


‘They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those ical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar ool Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original! Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 

ems, with full discussion and explanation of al] subjects ap- 

priate for an elementary work. Am important chapter on 
ogarithms has been added with tables to co 

The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. ey 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, C. idge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover. Nashua, Newton. Somervile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke. Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abingto: Piymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West. be 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent ov aplication. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 

Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in all the States. 
Price 65 cents. 

Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For daily recitation and review pu ;a for ev- 
ery teacher, and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in Geography. 18 cents. Uniform with 
the above, and used with great success in schools of dif- 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. $1.25. The 
most valuable book, to in Latin and 
Greek, published. 


The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


iti) 
| 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruai Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 

ed course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 

of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
$5 00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
uates of other Medical Colleges, $50 ;—Students who 

have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 


one at this and one at some other Co For turther 
particulars address J. W. DOWLING Mb, Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam-Heating & Ventilating Engineer. 


Heating and Ventilating public 
steam. 


i and will contract for 
private buildings by 
iven to Heating and Ventilating School 
tall baling equring through vention 
. W. S. recently completed ¢' ti i 
Cleveland, both which have been pronounced 
complete success by all who have examined them. 4 
Refers, by permission, to the following : 
M. G. WATTERSON, ry 
President of Board of i 
A. J. 
intendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 


Archit Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. BUEHNE,’) 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
[1st, Retail; 2d, Introduction ; 34, Exchange price. 


Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey's Graded-School Second Reader, .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader. .60 .45 .30 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.16 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 


Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “‘ Intro~ 
duction” price. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH RHETORIC 


BY A. D. HEPBURN, 
Professor in Davidson College (North Carolina). 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
Classes in High Schools and Colleges. The author has 
not thought it advisable to introduce discussions of topics 
that belong properly to Psychology, Logic, and Aésthetics, 
or to controvert, or even mention opposing views. The 
Principles and Rules are stated briefly, and exemplified ; 
the instructor can eepens, modify, and apply them to the 
requirements of his classes. 12mo, cloth, 280 pp. Retail, 
$1.25; single sample copy and supplies for first introduc- 
tion, 94 cents; for  eiagtion in exchange for corres- 
pending books in use, 63 cts. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ECLECTIC HISTORICAL ATLAS. Full 
8vo., Cloth, 18 double-page Maps, accurately drawn 
and engraved. A hand-book for general readers and 
— in Ancient, Medieval and Modern History. 

1.50. 

DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC SCENES. Ed- 
ited by W. H. Venas ce, author of School Stage, A m- 
ateur Actor, U.S. History. 20 plays selected from 
the writings of Standard Authors  I/lustrations by 
Farny. 12mo, cloth, 336 pages. $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. For Academies 
and Common Schools, By S. A. Norton, A.M., Pro- 
Jessor in Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and author of Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
12mo, 286 pp. $1.15. Supplies for first introduction 
into schools, and single sample copies for examination 
with a view to introduction, 84 cents per copy. 


PESTALOZZI: HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
INFLUENCE. By Herman Krust, A.M., /nstruc- 
tor in Philosophy of Education in the Oswego Normal 
and Training School. Embraces large extracts from 
Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which have not hitherto 
been published in English; and biographies of Pesta- 
lozzi’s chief assistants. Also a connected and particu- 
lar account of the spread of Pestalozzi’s doctrines and 
their adaptation to the requirements of American 
schools. 248 pp., 8vo cloth, with Portraits and other 
illustrations. $2.25. 


White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venables U. S. History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler's Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffels French Method, 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


Descriptive Crrcucars anp Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


24 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cincinnati and New York. 29 


Teachers desiring positions @ rties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms Jor inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


We + experienced teacher for Oak Grove 

Seminary, a boarding and day school for both sexes. 

Apply (in person, if convenient,) to Esgngzer Frye, Vas- 
boro’, Me. gia 


GRADUATE of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., desires a position either as Principal of some 
High or Grammar School, or teacher of Classics. Best ref- 
erences. Address Box 1132, Westfield, Mass. 31a 
WE teaches position in a High or Grammar School, 
by a graduate of eight years’ experience. Best of ref- 
erences given and required. Address tor two weeks, Box 9, 
Foxcraft, Me. 31b 
RAWING. — An experienced Teacher of Drawing is 
wanted in the New-Jersey State Normal and Model 
Schools. Ability to instruct in Linear, Inventive or Design, 
Botanical, Zoological, and Perspective Drawing will be re- 
uired. Salary $800 per annum. Address, with references, 
ewis M. Jounson, Trenton, N. J. gia 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches, 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
lass No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictatior Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
yea 


rs. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
and can be written upor erased thousands 
times. 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re 
iail price, 10 cents 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 


Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


Wntto-? a graduate of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary 
(who has had much successful experience in teaching), 
a situation in Academy, Seminary, or Graded School. Ap- 
ply to Prof. H. Orcutt, West Lebanon, N. H. 30 b 


ANTED.—A graduate of Harvard seeks a position as 

Teacher of Chemistry in a Technological School ora 
College. He has spent two years in study abroad; has had 
pons, ltr experience in teaching, and can give good refer- 
ences. He will take other branches, if desired. Address 
J. A. D., Salem, Mass. 30 b 


OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in a city near Boston. Address L. FarrBanxs, No. 282 


Washington, street, Boston, or this Office. 24 
Lyne BUILDINGS for a Yo Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New England erred. Ac 


commodations for at least forty pupils. Address New-Enc. 
Burgau or EpucatTion, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


WAnrzD After vacation, by a College graduate, a 
position as Principal of a High -chool. He has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high schoul; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit in 
rson. ‘Terms, $i,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
30x 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 
desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some knowledge of the 
languages. Refers by permission to J D. Runx Presi- 
dent Institute Other references given if de- 
Rr W. Sweetzer, Chiftondale, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Ve AND STATIONERY. 


A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. { BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send forCatalogue. _15 zz 


Agents Wanted. 


LucrRaTIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. ‘This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 

loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 


lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 
Address AMERIC. PUBLISHING CO., 
_HARTFORD, CONN, 


A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
anda ctical Teacher Of many years should be 
in the ds of all who are interested in Tesention. 

Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the year from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. - 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address Cot~ 
tece Courant, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


The Tribune Extras, 


PAMPHLET SERIES. 


No. 9.—Illustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard A. 
Proctor; Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Anderson School. 

No. 15-—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy (Letters 
by Bayard Taylor); Brown-Sequard’s Lectures on the Nerves; 
Proctor s Farewell Lectures on Astronomy. 

No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of Science, 
April, 1874, and the American Oriental Society, May, 1874; 
Brown-Sequard on the Double Brain; Vaso 
emmeet on the Effects of Alcohol; J. T. Fields on Long- 
ellow, etc. 

No. 21.—One Year of Science; illustrated. Coggia’s and 
Biela’s Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial; American Science 
Association and Philological Convention at Hartford. 

No. 23.—Tyndall on Science and Religion; Huxley on the 

igin of Life (telfast Addresses); Prof. Owen on Man’s 
Earliest History; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 

No. 25.—Gladatone on the Vatican Decrees (in full); Man- 
ning’s and Acton’s Replies. 

0. 26.—The Bible and Science. Lectures by Dr. J. W. 
Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, and the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

No. 27.—Four Months of Science. Tyndall on Crystal and 
Melecular Forces; Langley on the Sources of Solar Heat; 
Parton’s Kings of Business; Marsh’s Last Trip to the “ Bad 
Lands;’ The Transit of Venus, etc. 

Either of the above gam a mailed to any address in the 
United States on receipt of price, 20 cents each; three for 50 
cents; or any two, with Tue Tripune ALMANAC for 1875, 


also for 50 
Any seven pamphlets peels 1.00. 
a5 Address THE RIDUN E, New-York. 


Messrs. L. PRANG & CO., 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
Professor Walter Smith’s Drawing Books, 


Have arranged with Prof. to hold a class for Normal 
Instruction in Drawing during the month of August, for 
the purpose of preparing T: rs to teach his system in 
public schools. 

The class will be limited to Thirty-five, and the instruction 
will relate principally to methods of practical teaching. 

For full particulars address, 

L. PRANG & CO., 


ART AND EpucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


E. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 

121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES 


T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL LEACH 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso., 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Esg., 
Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 
School House, 


R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esq., 

Of Warren, R. I. 
(HOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


AND 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the New- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL oF Epucation, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 
by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 

FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 


22 No. 16 Haw.ey Sr., BOSTON. 


| 
| 
| 
= = 3 4 | 
| 
. C. DEWAR, | Building Committee. ee 
Ww. K. SMITH, | | 


